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ut into the World 


with a mind that’s fit 


and a Face that’s Fit 


Williams 
Luxury 
_ Sh aving 


WAIL THIS! 


It will show you the way to Face Fitness 


Williams Shaving Liquid! 


Shaving lather in a 
very new form. 
Quick. Mild. Just 
Shake afew drops from 
the man-style, blue bottle onto 
your brush. And there you are. 
Great, too, for a shampoo. 


Scxoot or college behind him...the 
world in front of him . . . eagerly he steps 
out to make his place. Fit in mind. Fit in 
body. Face fit, too. For more than likely 
he has already graduated to the perfect 
shave—with Williams Shaving Service! 


And what a quick and 
easy way it is. Wet your 
brush. Squeeze on a bit of the 
snowy-white Williams Shav- 
ing Cream. In a minute your 
face is covered with a friend- 
ly, generous lather. Cool, 
but not chemically cold. 
Moist, but not greasy. Your 
razor does a swift glide—and 


your face is freshly smooth. No taut, 
dry after-feel, either. There are no dyes 
in Williams Shaving Cream. 

Now splash your face with water— 
then douse on Aqua Velva. Or, if you 
like a spanking, bracy tingle, dry your 
face before applying it. But, either way, 
this sparkling Aqua Velva helps to care 
for casual nicks, wakes up the tissues, 
tones and protects the skin. 


You can get Williams Shaving Cream 


and Aqua Velva at almost any store, 
anywhere. For millions of men—here 
and abroad—start their day with this 
happy shave, and step out into the 
world with a Face that’s Fit. 


JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF MEN WHO USE 


ey 


¥ 


Tue J. B. Witt1ams Company, Dept. T-150, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Canadian Address: 3552 St. Patrick St., 


I am anxious to try Williams Shaving Service. 
me trial sizes of Williams Shaving Cream and Aqua Velva. 
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TIME, June 8, 1931 


Montreal 


Please send 


TIME is published weekly by rues reap at a East gone Stress, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-class 
, b stoffice g Q in 3rd. 


the act of March 


SHAVING CREAM——AQUA VELVA 


Volume XVII, Number 2 
1879. Subscription 
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ONDERMENT cheerily 
furrows the brows of thousands 
of motorists right now... 

Reluctantly debarking from De 
Vaux demonstrations, they are 
frankly confounded by such truly 
sensational performance in a low- 
priced car. 

That throaty blast of vast, deep 
power—how is it possible in an auto- 
mobile selling from $595 to $795? 
“ can the inexpensive De Vaux 
> ae 
_ — flash from 5 to 55 miles an hour 
in only 19 seconds. 

— rise so eagerly to speeds of 70 
to 80 actual miles an hour. 

— “gather,” like a sprinter, on a 
long grade and sweep to the crest 

. serenely passing many a higher 
priced car. 

Reasons are plentiful, but one is 
paramount: This is the first time any 
low-priced car has been powered by 
the famous six-cylinder Hall Engine. 


70 to 80 miles an hour 











6% 


aI power As changing prevailing “pinions__> 


THE NEW 
DE VAUX 6:75 


De Vaux Styling by M. Comte Alexis de 

Sakhnoffsky .... Parisian artist, master of 

coachcraft, Director of Design for Hayes. 
Model illustrated is the Custom Sedan. 


This great engine clearly demon- 
strates the genius of its designer, 
Col. Elbert J. Hall. Without special 
fuels, it develops more than 70horse- 
power... giving exceptionally high 
power output to the cubic inch. 

It is the first L-head passenger- 
car engine with Six Port Intake 
Manifold. This mechanical advance- 
ment is notable. It contributes to 
the production of a constant, even 


EIGHT MODELS...FROM 


$599 10/95 


F. O. B. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


De 


Powered by 


flow of smooth, dynamic power 
throughout the entire speed range. 

Prevailing opinions about the 
relative ability of low-cost cars are 
now being changed decisively. ‘ ‘Five 
minutes at the wheel” is causing 
thousands to purchase the new De 
Vaux 6-75. 

Thus, inits third month of manu- 
facturing, De Vaux-Hall Motors is 
still faced with a production, rather 
than a sales problem. Every car is 
sold before it leaves the conveyor 


lines at Grand Rapids and Oakland. 


TIME READERS desiring De Vaux 
literature: write to De Vaux-Hall Motors 
Corporation, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
(attention: R. H. Mulch), or to Oakland, 
California (attention: Geo. R. Morris). 


Norman DE Vaux — Manufacturer 
Cot. Expert J. Hatt — Engineer 
two distinguished pioneers 
of the Industry, combined their invaluable 
experience toproduce An Exceptional Motor 
Car. They invite you to pass judgment. 


dU xX 6-75 


the famous HALL ENGINE 
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Modern-minded Business 


At a more-than-moderate price. too! So low, in fact, 


that you can afford to buy this desk for general office use 


ERE’S another of the three big- 
H gest desk values you'll see in 
1931! It’s the New Yorker—one of 
the new Art Metal designs you’ve 
heard about. Shop around all you 
like—but you won't find any steel 
desk to touch it at the price. 


In design, the New Yorker strikes 
the modern note. It is exquisitely 
proportioned—with a lovely finish 
that reproduces the superb graining 
of African mahogany. And the deep, 
rich black of the Artolin top stands 


out in striking contrast. 


Thoroughly modern in its construc- 
tion, too—all! of the finest steel—and 


THE ART METAL LINE .. . 


Horizontal Sectional Files . . . 


Fire Safes . . . Storage Cabinets .. . 
Upright Unit Files . . . 


in its many conveniences — trays, 
drawer partitions, paracentric lock, 
improved drawer slides, space for 
wires of telephone and desk light. 


The New Yorker—and its compan- 
ions, Mount Vernon and William Penn 











—are ready for your consideration. 


Write us for booklet—or the name of 


your nearest Art Metal dealer. 


Desks for every purpose — In addition, 
Art Metal manufactures a full line of desks 
to fit every special and general business 
purpose. All are of ageless, fire-resisting 
steel—all built to meet the rigid Art Metal 
specifications. We'll be glad to send you a 
complete catalogue on request. Art Metal 
Construction Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Branches and Agencies in 500 cities. 


re «= * 


Counter Height Files . . . 
S 
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SrrikincLy MopERN Is THE NEw YorKER 
—a desk that’s planned for the 1931 business 
man. It comes in four styles — single or 
double pedestal, flat top, typewriter desk, 
and panelled-end table. 


Postal Tel 
only Ameri 
company | 
world - wi 
coordinate. 
munication, 
gle ma 





For Years this Art Metal 1500 desk has 
been the standard for clerical work in large 
corporation offices as well as small offices. 


STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Shelving .. Plan Files 
Postindex Visible Files 


IN THE ART METAL BUILDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION...Hollow Metal Doors and Trim...Elevator Enclosures... Architectural Bronze...Library Fittings. .-Partitions 
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TIME 


ATTENTION” 


SAYS THE PostTaL TELEGRAM 
--- and gets it too! 


Postal Telegraph is the 

only American telegraph 

company that offers a 

world-wide service of 

coordinated record com- 

munications under a sin- 
gle management 





There’s nothing peremptory or mandatory 
about a Postal Telegram... nothing. But it 
does snap folks into action in the twinkling 
of an eye. It does shout, in its own quiet way, 
for attention. And it does produce results. 
Nothing else could account for its constantly 
increasing use throughout the coun- 
try today. 

Postal Telegraph flashes special an- 
nouncements to buyers. It checks up 
on credit situations before merchan- 
dise is shipped. It speeds up collec- 
tions after it is shipped. It keeps 













customers advised of price changes, of spe- 
cial offers, of deliveries. It does a multitude 
of jobs with speed, with accuracy and with 
absolute dependability. And it always pro- 
vides a record for future reference. 

Postal Telegraph reaches 70,000 cities, 
towns and villages in the United 
States, 8,000 in Canada. It goes be- 
yond that, and through the great 
International System of which it is 
a part, it reaches the entire world 
through the perfect coordination 
of telegraph, cable and radio. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM 


Postal Telegraph 


Commercial 
Cables 









All America 
Cables 


Mackay Radio 


Are you 
eonfused 


by so many dental 


theories ? 


Do you sometimes wonder if 
you really are taking the most 
effective care of your teeth 
and gums—if you actually 
are using the proper type of 
dentifrice, of all the different 
kinds on the market? 


A leading research institu- 
tion made an investigation 
among 50,000 practicing den- 
tists in order to get an author- 
itative opinion on this 
subject. Read the summary 
of the replies received: 


95% of the answers stated that 
germ acids most frequently 
cause tooth decay and gum 
irritation; 

agreed that the most serious 
trouble occurs at the place 
where teeth and gums meet; 
stated that the best product 
to prevent these acids from 
causing decay and irritating 
the gums is Milk of 
Magnesia. 


95% 


85% 


What stronger assurance 
could there be that Squibb 
Dental Cream will effectively 
protect your teeth and gums? 
For it is made with more 


than 50% Squibb Milk of 


Magnesia. 


Squibb’s cleans beautifully 
—and with the utmost safety. 
It contains no grit, no astrin- 
gent—nothing which might 
injure. And you'll be de- 
lighted at how refreshed and 
clean it makes your mouth 


feel. 


Copyright 1931 by E. R. Squibb & Sons 


SQUIBB 


DENTAL CREAM 


GUARDS THE DANGER LINE 
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Antioch & “Trades” 


Sirs: 

May I express my appreciation of the article 
on Antioch in May 18 Time? It will help. 

May I suggest one misconception in the article 
that is very common. You say: “Antioch finds 
its alumni on the whole sticking to the trades 
they have chosen.” People very commonly as- 
sume that because Antioch students work, they 
learn trades. However, not two percent of An- 
tioch students learn trades. They prepare for 
business, engineering, education, journalism, sci- 
entific research and other such callings. 

Inclosed is a statement concerning the scholas- 
tic standing of Antioch students as compared 
with those of Pennsylvania liberal colleges. The 
Antioch liberal college status is striking, espe- 
cially as it is ranked in relation to other colleges 
in which liberal courses constitute the entire 
curriculum. 

Again let me thank you for the article. Your 
friendship is appreciated. 

ARTHUR E. Morcan 

President 
Antioch College 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 





oS 
Case of Porter Smith 


Sirs: 
Permit me to bring to your attention an edi- 


| torial entitled “In a Pullman,” in your magazine 


issue of May 11 in which you say, after referring 
to the Pullman porter as the factotum of the car 
and his trustworthiness: “The necessity for this 
trustworthiness was evident last week when a 
Pullman porter went berserk on a Montreal- 
bound New York Central train.” 

This is rather one-sided and hardly fair to 
Porter Smith. If it may be said that he went 
berserk, it must, in justification, be added that 
a mob of six or eight white men went berserk 
fighting him, first. 

The editorial continues: “Armed with a ven- 
tilator stick and an emergency axe, the Negro 
felled five passengers and three of the train 
crew.” 

This is not quite a half-truth. According to 
the story of Porter Smith whose testimony seems 
quite regular and reasonable, he did not strike 
a single passenger, but defended himself against 
passengers who sought to strike him. It is also 
important to note that, according to Smith, the 
emergency axe was only secured by him after 
the emergency box was broken open by some 
| one of the passengers or the train crew, who took 
out the emergency sledge hammer, the same hav- 
ing been seen in the possession of one of the 
| passengers. 

“At Thendara 50 miles north of Utica, N. Y., 
State troopers had to board the train, quell 
Porter Smith by threatening to use tear gas 
bombs,” the editorial adds. 

Porter Smith says no threat of the use of 
| tear gas bombs was made at all to quell him 
by the State troopers, but that he volunteered 
to go with the troopers when they boarded the 
rem... . 

Moreover, it is most significant that the 
woman Porter Smith was alleged to have been 













annoying has made no charge against him. 


It seems obvious, after a disinterested ex- 


amination of the facts involved that if Pullman 
Conductor Edward English had used a little tact 
and common sense and dealt with the porter as 
though he was a human being and not struck 


him in the face with his fist after questioning 
him which provoked the fight, the whole unhappy 
affair could have been avoided. 
A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 
President & General Organizer 

Brotherhood Sleeping Car Porters 

New York City 

Time also reported: “Porter Smith pro- 
tested that he had been arranging baggage 
for the woman, that Conductor English 
had started the fight.” Last week, Pullman 
officials would make no comment on the 
above points by President Randolph, pend- 
ing disposal of Porter Smith’s case by the 
Utica grand jury.—Eb. 

Optimist 
Sirs: 

We understand that Mohandas Karamchand 
Gandhi has tuberculosis. Will you p'ease inform 
us when St. Gandhi contracted the disease and 
what his condition is at present, if those rumors 
are true? We should like to have this informa- 
tion immediately as we wish to use it in connec- 
tion with an article to appear in the coming 
Optimist. We should also appreciate other de- 
tails which you may have available concerning 
Mr. Gandhi’s tuberculosis. 

Victor A. GREULACH 
Editor 

The Optimist 

Mount Vernon, Ohio 

In Manhattan at the India Freedom 
Foundation, President Sailendra Nath 
Ghose of the Indian National Congress of 
America affirms that St. Gandhi is not 
tuberculous, brands all such rumors as ri- 


diculous.—Eb. 





Hoover Dam Silt 
Sirs: 

I have been a reader of your publication for 
some time and have a keen appreciation of your 
outlook on national problems. I have just been 
talking to a man who has been on the job at 
“Boulder [Hoover] Dam.’ His contention is 
as follows: 

“The water that is coming down the Colorado 
River at the present time and which will come 
down all the time, has a mud content of from 
5% to 8% and that the lake which will be 
formed back of the dam, to be built, will fill up 
with mud and silt and make same a mud lake 
within ten years.” 

I would appreciate being enlightened on this 
subject and feel sure that I will receive a real 
unbiased answer from your staff. I cannot be- 
lieve that this problem has not been solved. 
but would like to know, inasmuch as I am 4 
tax payer in Los Angeles, which city is contem- 
plating a large bond issue to construct an aque- 
duct to bring some of the Boulder Dam water 
to Los Angeles. .. . 

Joun E. STEwArtT 


Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Hoover Dam reservoir’s capacity 
will be 30,500,000 acre-feet, of which be- 


tween 5,000,000 and 8,000,000 acre-feet 
(Continued on p. 8) 
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Roy E. Larsen 
CIRCULATION MANAGER, TIME, INc. 















350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Ix. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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cH W: should like the privilege of send- told us about in the last few months. Their It will be particularly worth your while to 
itor ing you a little book which contains names are all on file at the Institute. send now for ‘What an Executive Should 


a chart of the range of knowledge a busi- SUBSCRIBER A. Know.” Besides the chart, it contains the 
edom ness man must have to increase his income Was Works Engineer at $4,200. facts about the much-talked-of new series 
Nath $5,000 a year. Now Vice-President and General of Business Courses recently announced by 


‘SS . This chart will be of interest to every Manager at $18,000. the Institute. 
5 n 


re § ambitious executive, no matter what his SUBSCRIBER B. Famous contributors 


particular line of business may be. The Was Manager at $3,600. ; 
Now Regional Manager at $15,000. The importance of these new Courses 


man to whom business will pay its great- 
can hardly be exaggerated. So new that 


est rewards in the next five years is the SUBSCRIBER C. 


one who understands the fundamental Was Production Manager at $4,800. ; ; 
Now President at $21,600. tirety, these Courses number among their 


they are not yet off the presses in their en- 


on for : and : ; 
business principles which this chart covers. 


: eee} : ; . SUBSCRIBER D. contributors the outstanding business lead- 
. This matter of adding to your income ; ' - 
job at nel € brains, N Was Business Manager at $7,500. ers of today. Among them are: Alfred P. 
ion 18 is not entirely a matter of brains. Not a ‘ . . : . . 
oye i N } ’ ¢] Now General Manager at $20,000. Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Corp.; 
matter O ull, INOt even a matter O on ° : 
pros ¥ ‘3 8 Hon. Will H. Hays, President, Motion 
come experience. > i : wae : 
¢ from I The most valuable equipment Picture Producers. and Distributors of 
vil » Has the man who makes twice your a business man can have America, formerly U. S. Postmaster Gen- 
id lake salary got twice your intellectual ability? Institute training gives you the most valu- eral; Bruce Barton, Chairman of the 


J q« 
No. Hi: > ma y akes $25 J . : sti 
No. Has the man who makes $25,000 a able equipment a business man can have— Board, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 


yn. this ~ : . 
a real year got five times as much brains as the a knowledge of the fundamental principles born; Dr. Julius Klein, The Assistant Sec- 
be- , alka 44 > , ae ° ~ 
pode 3 man who makes $5,000? By no means. of all departments of business. retary, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
am a Overa period of more than twenty years, It teaches you the up-to-date methods of Frederick H. Ecker, President, Metropoli- 


ontem- = a 7” pie a ale a ay f . ; 
i the Institute has proved, in case after case, successful men whose authority is proved tan Life Insurance Company; Hubert T. 


| water that very little is required to give the aver- by incomes of $50,000, $100,000 and more. Parson, President, F. W. Woolworth 
age business man that additional something It gives you new and valuable .ideas— Company—and many others. 

that adds from $5,000 to $10,000 a year ideas that speed sales, ideas that cut costs, Write for your copy of the booklet today. 
pacity to his salary. ideas that will increase the 


ch be- A shorter road to financial net profits of your company. SEND FOR THE FACTS 
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eas margin of superiority over 
To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 477 Astor Place, 
: me : New York City. (In Canada, address Alexander Ham- 
an astounding difference in ilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


The Institute does not claim that its train- your competitors that means 


ing will turn failures into successes. It 


nage ery rei pees — ew ote rT Nowe es) - Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which 
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for its training helps men prepare themselves in a few short years. It is the Peiniune 
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HELP WHIRL THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY 


Get the Facts 
on these 
Strowger Products 


Besides Strowger Dial Telephone 
Equipment—the accepted dial 
telephone system for private or- 
ganizations and public systems 
alike—Automatic Electric Inc. 
offers the following line of per- 
fected communication systems 
and equipment. For information 
on any or ail of them, use the 
coupon. 


Railway Communication and Sig- 
nal Equipment 


Industrial Fire Alarm Systems 

Code Signal Systems (Audible and 
Visual) 

Supervisor's Boards for Power Net- 
works 

Municipal Fire Alarm Systems 

Police Recall and Alarm Systems 

Theatre Telephone and Signal 
Systems 

Portable Telephones 
Test Sets 

Watchmen’s Supervisory Systems 

Remote-Control Time Recorders 

Relays, Remote-Control Switches 
and Signal Accessories 


and Line 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


Factory and General Offices: 


1033 West Van Buren Street, Chicago, U.S. A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES: 


Boston Cincinnati 
Kansas City Los Angeles 
St. Paul 


Atlanta 
Detroit 
Pittsburgh 


NDUSTRY’S growing use of electrical communication and con- 

trol equipment is reflected in the increasing interest being shown 
in Strowger products by industrial engineers and executives. 

Strowger relays and remote-control switches are the essen- 
tial elements of Strowger Dial Telephone Equipment. In appre- 
ciation of the qualities which have led to the world-wide 


adoption of this equipment, manufacturers have formed the 


habit of consulting with the Strowger staff in all problems in- 
volving communication or remote-control over wires. It is a 
profitable habit, for Strowger apparatus comes to them ready 
made—perfected—with all experimentation completed and all 
doubt as to reliability and long life completely removed. 
Wherever there is need for communication or remote-con- 
trol over wires—in business organizations, industrial plants, 
railroads, public utilities, municipal departments or private 
organizations—Strowger products should be given first con- 
sideration. For your own ultimate profit write for illustrated 


literature, mentioning, if possible, your particuler line of interest. 


ATTACH TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL TO 
| AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC INC., 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
| Please send us bulletins on: 
| Private Dial Telephone Systems 
{] Relays and Remote-Control Switches 
| Fire Alarm Systems 
| Railway Communication Equipment 


Cleveland 
New York 


Washington 
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SILVERTOWNS cushion the load—the 
truck—and REDUCE DRIVER FATIGUE 


O jolting trucks wear down your 
drivers—leave them dog-tired at 
5:30 P. M.? It will pay you to check up! 


Tired drivers are a mighty costly propo- 
sition. They make bad mistakes—waste 
valuable time—cause needless accidents. 

You can’t blame them. The toughest 
driver weakens under the 
steady, numbing punishment 
of a rough-riding, hard-steer- 
ing truck. 


Change over to Goodrich 
Truck Balloons and watch 
what happens! Drivers stop 
complaining — become more 
eflicient...delays are fewer... 
faster schedules are met with 
ease... damage claims drop. 


But that’s not all. You’ll in- 
crease tire mileage, as much as 
30%. You'll cut operating ex- 
penses ... greatly reduce re- 


pair costs. You'll speed up your whole 
trucking operation, when you equip with 
Goodrich Truck Balloons. 


These gains are not guesses—they’re 
proven facts. Truck operators throughout 
the country will verify them. 

It will pay you well to check up, now. 
Then take the next step— 
phone your nearest Goodrich 
Distributor. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rub- 

ber Co., Est. 1870, Akron, O. 

Pacific Goodrich Rubber Co., 

Los Angeles, Cal. In Canada: 

b Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 

Kitchener, Ont. The Interna- 

tional B. F. Goodrich Corp. 
(Export). 


«“ 

W E thoroughly recommend Goodrich Balloons 
to any truck operator who wants to lower his 
cost per mile and better his service.”’ writes 


J. B. Southee, Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 





AIR CONTAINERS are more than 
inner tubes. They add 8 vital 
points to truck tire performance. 
They seal punctures on running 
wheels—add 25% to 35% more 
mileage—maintain air pressure— 
reduce tire care—prevent blow-outs 
—outlast the tire, often several— 
strengthen tire against bruises— 
increase traction. 


IN ILLUSTRATION (A) shows 
cross section uninflated, (B) in- 
flated. The patented cord insert 
is the secret of the ability of Air 
Containers to seal punctures per- 
manently, 


Goodrieh 


another B. F. Goodrich Product 


Balloons 


32,000 Rubber Articles - Goodrich Silvertowns - Zippers - Rubber Footwear 
Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - Hose - Belting - Packing - Molded Goods 


BLL 





TIME . June 8, 1931 June 8 
| will be a silt pocket. Estimates of what 
: the annual silt deposit will be vary from f 
MEDUSA WATERPROOFED PORTLAND CEMENT | 32°:°°° to 250,000 acre-feet, but Govern- ys 





White 





FOR ? 1 YEARS 


HOUSANDS of buildings with permanently dry 
basements and interiors stand as testimony to 21 
years of successful use of Medusa Waterproofed Portland 
Cements, white and gray. During these years Medusa 
Waterproofed Portland Cement has safe-guarded these 
buildings against water-ruined interiors. It has protected 


stored merchandise from being ruined by water and damp 














ment engineers opine that the total deposit 
in 50 years will not exceed 3,000,000 
acre-feet. Reader Stewart's friend’s fig- 
ures for the silt content of the Colorado 
River look high. Government observa- 
tions at Yuma, Ariz. noted .48% silt in 
1928, .8% in 1929.—Eb. 


Cat-Rat 
Sirs: . 

I am enclosing strip of film of a cat-rat [see 
cut |. 

This was obtained at a wharf in one of the 
small creeks which flow into Delaware Bay, 
being the last village (one store and house at 


the wharf) on this creek beyond and all around 
are vast meadows (salt meadows) where many 


ARMSTRONG'S FREAK 


Many muskrats live nearby. 


muskrats live and a great many are trapped up 
in this section. { 
This cat is evidently the outcome of breeding 
between a cat and a muskrat as the tail of the 
cat is a true muskrat tail. 
The name of the creek is Cohausie and the 





conditions. And it has kept valuable basement space wharf Greenwich yee Oe toe» es 
usable. Thus Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cements Fish & Some Commissioner and cats 
have helped reduce the nation’s enormous loss through Jersey City, N. J. envelope a 
water waste. e When building a home or a business ¢ . os TAS printer. A 
structure insist that Medusa Waterproofed Portland New Game im “RUSH 


Cements be specified and used in all concrete, mortar, or 
stucco. These cements are made by the “Medusa Process” 
of mechanically grinding Medusa Waterproofing 


with Medusa Portland Cements during manufacture. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
1002 Engineers Building, Dept.A ~ Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa 
Waterproofing (Powder or Paste); Medusa White Portland Cement Plain and 
Waterproofed); Medusa Portland Cement Paint; Medusa- Mix, 
the Masonry Cement; and Medusa StoneseT Mortar Cement. 





Sirs: 

... Since your notable broadcast—“The 
March of Time’”’—I haven’t missed a single num- 
ber. I find it amusing and instructive to formu- 
late my own “March of Time’”—and see how 
close I can come to your own selections. . . - 


Norris WEST 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sirs: . 

We have a new game at our house. Three ol 
us read Time. Regularly on Friday, each of us 
is permitted a few minutes to look over the 
freshly delivered current issue. Then, each at- 
tempts to determine which of the news features 
are to be dramatized on the evening program. 





<a — 
The one picking the largest number of stories A 

(limited to ten) that are broadcast later Is en- DVERTISERS 

titled to undisputed possession of Time for the newspaper 

remainder of the evening. marked 

It has solved quite a week-end problem—n0 ¢ dy 

foolin’. . . US.E. Gu 





WATERPROOFED PORTLAND 


CEMENT 


White and Gray 





ALLEN G. MILLER 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Sirs: 
I am not asking much—only that . . . you 
get one of the high power short wave stations 
(Continued on p. 12) 


jour heavie 


UNIT 
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your MAIL ADVERTISING 


FST ITE I CR TE eS I ase POLS 


OUR prospect sees the envelope first. That’s 
why many advertising men change house organ 


envelope copy every issue and put the advertising 


space on booklet and catalogue envelopes to work. 


SPL AE SEE ae 


Whatever you mail... letters, bills, advertise- 
ments, orders ... every envelope gives you a chance 


to get an idea across. Ask your printer to help you. 
And when you need envelopes, he'll be glad to 


show you some of the hundreds of styles in his 


ERMC ER tia HL U.S.E. line. There’s a guarantee in every box. 
WHET HIS CURIOSITY 
on the envelope—and 
) your prospect is sure to 
D step inside— to read 
© your house organ, cat- 
alogue, broadside, and 
other mailadvertising. 


These covelopes ae 
GUARANTEED 


IT’S A SNAP TO FIND NEGATIVES when 
they're filed in labeled, indexed enve- 
ed up lopes. And that goes for snapshots, 
photographs andsmall drawings, too. 


peding 
of the a SPS RE TOME 


id the 
“ANOTHER ISSUE READY" . . . and the 
NG news bulletin editor puts copy, dummy, 
mer and cuts in a big Columbian Clasp 
envelope and sends them along to the 
printer, And galley proofs come back 
in “RUSH PROOF” envelopes. 
—“The PIRI 25 SLES SEE LEER RR . in gl 
> num- Z by 


formu- 
e how 


EST 
ANY ENVELOPE YOU WANT—guaranteed! For the U. S. E. line offers you 

ree of hundreds of styles—all identified by the U.S.E. qualityslip shown above. 

1 of us 

er the 


ich at- 
eatures 


ogram. ERTS MRL FORTE 


storm Mivenmisers SAVE MONEY BY mailing : a m5 ; U.S.E. GUARANTEED 


for the newspaper mats in big envelopes, } 
marked “DON*T FOLD.” Ask for | 7h 
m—no , 
‘ U.S.E. Guaranteed Envelopes for all 4 ec Aj eh... 


LER jour heavier than letter mail. 


«you UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY, SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ound With thirteen manufacturing divisions covering the country 





invisible walls equal 


= ee ee ee 


Johns=-Mianville surrounds 


Knowledge gained in saving American Industries 


more than $250,000,000 a year through 


control of heat 


RDINARY WALLS are sieves for 
heat and cold. They look solid. 
They feel solid. But they’re sieves. 
In winter hard-earned dollars leak 
out through these walls as the cc 
pile melts. Discomfort and sickness 
leak in... In summer, heat seeps in. 
Sleeping rooms stifle, rest is disturbed. 


Now Johns-Manville, applying the 
knowledge which is saving American 
industries more than a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year through control 
of heat, in a few hours surrounds 
sieve-like houses with invisible walls 
—cuts 20% to 35% from fuel bills in 
winter, keeps interiors 6 to 11 degrees 
cooler in summer, gives comfort the 
year "round. 


The material used is rock-wool— 


now benefits American home owners 


fine, fibrous, actually made from 
rocks. Blown through a hose into 
empty spaces between inner and outer 
walls of old or new houses, 4 inches 
of rock-wool have an insulating value 
equal to solid concrete 10 feet thick. 
This 4-inch-thick insulation is fire- 
proof, vermin-proof. 


From 400° below zero 
to 3,000° above 


NPROTECTED walls of furnaces, 

boilers, steam lines in industrial 
plants are more sieve-like than walls of 
houses. Consequently, industry usually 
covers these walls with some type of in- 
sulation. The question is: What types 
will pay the longest profit over a period 
of years? 


Johns-Manville finds the exact answers 





in a Research Laboratory where the es- 
cape of heat is measured in fractions of 
B.T.U.’s. 

Precision-methods are not of abstract 
value, but result in the development of 
more efficient materials, more efficient 
methods of application. Johns-Manville 
insulation research and service range 
through the scale of temperatures used by 
industry—from 400 degrees below zero to 
3,000 degrees above. 





For each temperature within this range 
there is a serviceable J-M insulating ma- 
terial which will pay substantial dividends 
...Johns-Manville engineers go into 
plants, board steamships, ride on loco- 
motives, and, without charge, study ‘the 
insulation problem, reporting what caf 
be saved, and how. 

Executives are invited to write for 
more complete versions of insulation re- 
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all 


ports on this page, or for other reports 
covering specific fields in which they are 
interested. Address Johns-Manville, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


280,000 gallons of oil saved 
in one furnace yearly 


N 1919 a 25-ton open hearth furnace 

was built without insulation at the 
Lima plant of the Ohio Steel Foundry 
Company. Four years later it was taken 
down and rebuilt, insulated with J-M 
Sil-O-Cel Natural Brick and C-22 In- 
sulating Brick. 

The furnace is oil-fired. The tempera- 
ture of the molten bath when the furnace 
is ready for tapping is 2,900 degrees F. 
The temperature of the brick under the 
roof is approximately 200 degrees higher. 

Before insulation, 42 gallons of fuel oil 
were used to produce one ton of steel. 
After insulation, the figure was 32 gallons. 
The annual saving amounted to 280,000 
gallons of oil, $11,579.85 in money. The 
| insulation paid for itself in three months, 
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18,000,000 jars and bottles yearly.” 


Portion of glass tank regenerator walls 
insulated with J-M Superex. 


Johns-Manville 


heat-wasteful houses with 


paid a net profit of 418% yearly there- 
after. 


J-M Insulation returns 655% 
a year in glass plant 


. T. RAWLEIGH COMPANY, Free- 

port, Ill., is the leader in its field, 
producing pharmaceuticals, toilet prepa- 
rations, insecticides, and food products. 
It operates its own glass container plant, 
which makes approximately 18,000,000 
jars and bottles yearly. 

After operating without insulation, in 
1927 the walls of the regenerators of a 
28-ton glass tank in this plant were in- 
sulated with Johns-Manville Superex and 
Insulating Cement. 


Before insulating, 22.30 tons of coal 


were used in operating this tank every 24 
hours. After insulating, this dropped to 
16.38 tons —a saving of 1,480 tons of coal 
yearly, reducing fuel costs $8,748.15. The 
insulation paid for itself in 2 months, 
provided a plant investment which has 
since paid a net return of 655% a year. 


to conerete 10 FEET THICK 


Refrigeration pioneers served by 
Rock Cork for 18 years 
INGAN & COMPANY, Indianap- 


olis meat packers, pioneered the 
artificial refrigeration of meat soon after 
establishment of the company in 1863. 

Early interest in refrigeration has kept 
Kingan & Company a leader in its devel- 
opment. Many materials have been tried. 

In 1913 all walls and ceilings in the Ray 
Street Plant, Indianapolis, were insulated 
with Rock Cork. It was expected that re- 
insulation would be needed in 10 years. 

Rock Cork, a mineral product made by 
Johns-Manville, so far exceeded expectations 
that after 10 years its condition was found to 
be excellent. The latest thorough inspection 
was made in 1929, 16 years after installation, 
and the condition of the Rock Cork was still 
so good that there was no reason to think it 
would not be good for years to come. 

Since 1913 Kingan & Company has bought 
many carloads of Rock Cork for the insulation 
of hog chill rooms, curing cellars, sausage 
rooms, beef coolers, and every square foot is 
still in service, 














“After insulation...32 gallons.” 

Watching the “*heat”’ in Ohio Steel 
Foundry Company open 

hearth furnace. 






“Every square foot 
still in service.” 
A Kingan & Company hog 


chill room insulated with 
Rock Cork. 






Controls 
HEAT, COLD, SOUND 


Protects against 
FIRE AND WEATHER 





SHE’LL CHEER YOU, YES, 
A THOUSAND TIMES, WHEN 


TIME 





YOU GET THOSE NEW B.V.D.’s 


OU may be the apple of her eye and 
he sunshine of her smile in the 
black-and-white swankness of your eve- 
ning clothes. You may be a Brummel of 
Brummels in your tailored tweeds. 

But in your underwear alone—can you 
pass the test of your wife’s critical femi- 
nine eye? 

You don’t have to look like Baby Bunt- 
ing or anything else out of the nurs- 
ery book—you won't, if you'll get into 
B.V.D.’s. For B.V.D.’s are expertly and 
exactly tailored to fit—styled to lend a 
streamline effect even to an over-uphol- 
stered chassis. 

You'll find the B. V. D. label in under- 
wear that’s beautifully cut and splen- 
didly tailored—snug where it’s supposed 
to hug the body—easy where you want 
freedom for active limbs—you’ll find it 
in union suits, in shirts, drawers and 


shorts—in smart whites, in solid colors 


and in neat patterns like the famous 


“Foulards”—though the advance style 
tip is that the swing is all to white. 

B. V. D.’s “U-1” is the union suit illus- 
trated—$1.25 its price—and style and 
comfort the sum of its virtues. Its pat- 
ented closed crotch—its web inserts at 
the shoulders and waist give it the free- 
dom of your own skin. And it’s made of 
B. V. D. nainsook—a fabric as cool and 
refreshing as a plunge in the surf. 

Sign up for B. V. D.’s. Look better and 
feel better and be a more engaging pic- 
ture in your wife’s eyes. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. © 1931, the B.V.D. Company, Inc., 


BV) 


UNION SUITS—$1.00 to $2.00 
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such as the Westinghouse, General Electric, > 
the N. B. C. station at Boundbrook, N. J., 
broadcast it. Long wave does not come ‘Seotiak 
very well down here during the summer. 


E. F. Rice 








Guayama, Porto Rico 


“The March of Time” is presented over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System’s two 
short-wave stations: W2XE, 49.02 meters, 
6120 kilocycles, 500 watis; and W3XAU, 
49.5 meters, 6060 kilocycles, 500 watts. 

The last spring performance of “The 
March of Time” will be June 19. Do 
subscriber-listeners vote for continuance 
of “The March of Time” in the autumn? 
—Ep. 
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Salesman Oldfield 
Sirs: 

Your Joplin correspondent (Time, May 4) 
appears to think that I am undignified—or worse 
—in having the make, price and my name and 
endorsement painted on the side of my car. To 
him I am a “motorized sandwichman.” 

I am a stockholder in the Hudson Motor Car 
Co., makers of my $595 Essex, and as a stcck- 
holder I am playing my part in endeavoring to 
sell their product, which is also, as a stock- 
holder, mine. Maybe that’s undignified—but if 
all stockholders of all companies were salesmen 
for their products, maybe we would have less 
unemployment, more money and better times. 
We're all too dignified, which is what the Prince 
of Wales told the British captains of industry 
was the matter with them. Less dignity, harder 
work, better sales. Let Time advocate that all 
directors of companies and all stockholders work 
to sell goods. Increase sales activity; kill de- 
pression. 

So far as my parking ability is concerned, I 
challenge Mr. Hutchinson to a parking duel, an 
acceleration duel, a braking test, a speed test 
or any other kind of a test known to motoring. 
And if Mr. Hutchinson thinks the public is no 
longer interested in old idols, well I can give 
him the figures on how many people write for 
my autograph yearly. More do than ask for 
many of the autographs of film stars, not that I 
deserve it—but it is an indication that the 
American public does not desert its sport idols 
altogether. 

And another thing! Nearly every speed cop 
when he catches up with a speeder asks “Hey, 
d’ya think yer Barney Oldfield?’ That is, of 
course, when they’re not askin’: “Whezdafire, 
huh?” and ‘Wher’ th’lya goin’?” 

You know me, 









































BARNEY OLDFIELD 







Indianapolis, Ind. 





Sourdoughs Hailed 





Sirs: 
Hats off to Time! In your issue of May 25, 
there appeared a most interesting’ article on 


“Sourdough Editors.” Young talent like this 
should receive every possible encouragement and 
I am happy to know that Time does show a real 
interest in enterprising youth. 

I for one am subscribing for their paper 
[Alaska Weekly Herald, Chitina, Alaska], and I 
think that Editor-Publisher Nelson and _ associ- 
ates will hear from more of your readers. . - - 

Cuar.es F. UHL 


re 










Chicago, IIl. 


TI. 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 












Editor: Henry R. Luce. 
Managing Editor: John S. Martin. 4 
Associates: John Shaw Billings, Niven Buset 





Parker Lloyd-Smith, 





Jr., Laird S. Goldsborough, 






















Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributors: “Elizabeth 
Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., David Carter, 
Washington Dodge II, Mary Fraser, Albert L 
Furth, David W. Hulburd Jr., E. D. Kennedy, 
Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthew , Frank Norris. 
Francis deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwing, 


Fred Smith, S. J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial content 
should be sent to 205 East 42nd Street, io Yor 

Subscription rates: One year in the U. S. and 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Dame 
ican Republic, Haiti, Spain, Central and ry 
America, $5.00; C anada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. 

Address all correspondence regarding su scrip: 
tion, index, binders, bound volumes, to the Cones 
lation Manager, 350 East 22d Street, Chicago, 
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F price has stood between you and your fond 
aah desire to bring into your home the rare and 
CE glowing charm of Tidewater Red Cypress, then 
over you are one of the thousands who will read this 
Bry message with pleasant surprise. 

AU, No longer need price worry you! 

The Now the cost of Finish grade* Tidewater Red 

Do 


te BRING Cypress is the lowest in years; now for the cost 
mn? 


of ordinary wood you can finish your home with 


the wood whose rare distinction can be found 
INTO Y Ol R H OME today in many of America’s finest dwellings. 
iy 4) 


y It is so warm to gaze upon. So simply color- 


+ THE BEAUTY OF ful. When used for panels, doors, windows, 


ir Car beams, baseboards, cupboards—for any wood- 
see work—it mellows your home with an exquisite 
mie ftVOEWALIER RED cum 

eis You can paint this Finish grade—you can wax 
imeés. 


Prince it, char it, varnish, stain, sand-etch or leave it 
dustry 
harder 


1 in its natural state. 

hat a 

on (FINISH GRADE) But before you actually go to work, consult 
Apri 7 ) 


, ° rour architect. He knows your problems and 
nel, 1 | Now it costs no more than ordinary wood! ” yg te mae 
vie can save you money even while building greater 
~% beauty into your home. 
ive ; , : 
roby If your dealer is not stocked with Finish grade, 
sk for : , , 
that I he can get it for you quickly, or you can write 
at the : . ‘ 
+ idols direct to the Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
ed cop ” ' Sa A Association at either address listed below. 
Pog “ 4 
is, 0 a : ‘ ‘ : 
zdafire, This advertisement is published by the following members of 
the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Jacksonville, 
sin : b. Florida, and New Orleans, Louisiana. 


J. Ray Arnold Cypress Co., Groveland, Fla. 
Big Salkehatchie Cypress Co., Varnville,S. C. 


*Every cypress log yields Burton-Swartz Cypress Co., Perry, Fla 
two types of lumber Cummer Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla 
May 25, One is the Heart grade Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co., 
icle - i aa —so uniquely rot-resist , Donner, La. ‘ 
ike this y 4 ing that it is in tremen Everglade ¢ ypress C 0., Loughman, Fla 
ent and . ¥ , i deen sind’ a; Putnam Lumber Co., Glenwood, Fla. 
w a real é ee eet : ~~ = Putnam Lumber Co., Shamrock, Fla. 
” ; ; S108 eee ee The Reynolds Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga. 
r paper . ae, ’ Aes / Le. other is the Finish grade, Reynolds & Manley Lumber Co., 
], and I J | ! ie " } gee whose exquisite grain Savannah, Ga. 
| associ- = : j creates a pattern of rare Weaver-Loughridge Lumber Co., Boyd, Fla. 
TS. 255 a n° : ; d beauty that never fails Weis-Patterson Lumber Co., Pensacola, Fla. 
UHL . ' . Ee i towinthehome-buyer’s | A- Wilbert’s Sons Lbr. & Shgl. Co., 
ite. te a ACERT OS 4 Plaquemine, La. 


warm approval. F.B. Williams Cypress Co. Ltd., Patterson, La. 
Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 


| mee. TIDEWATER 
=| Lb ees i RED 
en ae . ce yPRESS 


(COAST TYPE) 
a THE WOOD ETERNAL 


Small 
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A irtLe Gtass WHEEL 4elped 
fashion this shimmering RAYON 


We are glassmakers, yet we have a part in the 
making of one of the world’s most amazing tex- 
tiles . . . Dozens of tiny filaments are drawn from 
their coagulating bath of acid and then passed 
over a flanged wheel known in the rayon industry 
as a godet wheel. Perfection of the beautiful, glis- 
tening yarn depends in a large measure on the 
uniformity of these filaments. This in turn de- 
pends on the perfection of the godet wheel—the 
accuracy of its dimensions and the degree to which 
it resists the erosive effects of acid and friction. 


Manufacturers: Macbeth technologists 
wilt welcome an opportunity to study 
your product or process with a view to 
finding whether or not glass can be 
used to advantage. An inquiry will be 
followed by a preliminary study which 
places you under no obligation. 


The development of a glass of special composition 
for godet wheels was the result of months of tire- 
less effort on the part of Macbeth technologists. 
Its extreme hardness and resistance to corrosion 
amazed and delighted the long-troubled rayon 
manufacturers and pointed the way to the use of 
Macbeth glass in other parts of textile machinery. 
MACBETH-EVANS GLASS CO., Charleroi, Penna., 
Pittsburgh, New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Boston, 
San Francisco, Baltimore, Indianapolis, Houston, 


St. Louis, Detroit, Buffalo, Toronto, Philadelphia. 


acbet 


GLASS FOR 
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Masonite 
makes 
homes 
modern 


ce THE thousands and thousands whose homes no longer 
classify as modern, Masonite Structural Insulation pro- 


vides the means to again make them thoroughly comfortable 
and desirable. Rebuild with Masonite! Then the all-year 
comforts, fuel economies and quiet enjoyment that charac- 
terize modern homes of today are in your own. 

Masonite Structural Insulation, single or double thick, is 
inexpensive. It really costs you nothing when you consider 
the economies it effects, and that its sturdiness enables it to 


sition 4 replace other building materials. 

-tire- a Built into walls as sheathing, into roofs and ceilings as 
gists. insulation, into floors as insulation and sound deadener, 
osion Masonite protects against heat, cold, chill, dampness and 
rayon noise. Keeps heat outside in summer; inside in winter. 
iin Makes homes quieter. Used for partitions in attics and base- 
| ments, Masonite changes waste space into dens, spare rooms, 
merys ’ store rooms, rooms that any home can well use. Masonite 
nna . Insulating Lath provides an ideal, crack-resistive plaster base. 
yston, Learn more about Masonite Structural Insulation. Send 
iston, for the free Masonite booklet. Your copy is ready. Also ask 


[phia. your architect, contractor or lumber dealer. 


| Masonite 


STRUCTURAL INSULATION 


INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD - QUARTRBOARD 
“*Madeia Mississippi’’ 


. - = -s - Te a ae 


“$M. : 7 29 Send for taal it ETE + 
21t outo Presdwood a i wht Masonite Corporation, Dept. 
Make : f FREE Booklet 111 W. Washington St., Chicago, III. 


the versatile, all-purpose board Mail the attached |  Plesse send me, free, the story of Masonite. 


coupon today. It will 
bring youthe interest- 





Used by manufacturers for innumerable articles from toys to truck bodies, EE PM PREY an” oF 
refrigerators to furniture, radio cabinets to movie sets. Cuts, saws, punches . , 
perfectly—doesn’t chip, crack, split or splinter. Resists moisture. You can Sy eenite bane aes 
: . . ‘ every home owner or 
speed production and reduce costs with Presdwood. Helps the handy-man prospective home | “iy....... 5 > ee 


With endless jobs. The Presdwood booklet is free. Check coupon and mail. owner should have. | [Ifinterested in Masonite Presdwood, check here. 
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Chrys ler Clg lr t= 
Lode Luxe. 


“to At bh a): it. Fd 


EFORE now you may have looked 

at moderately priced motor cars you 
thought were admirably smart, but —/ook 
at this Chrysler Eight De Luxe. 

Before now you have ridden in moder- 
ately priced cars which seemed to be very 
rich and very comfortable, but we ask you 
— ride in this one. 

Before now you have driven moderately 
priced cars you may have considered to be 
highly capable in performance, but again 
we ask you—<drive this one. 

This 95-horsepower, 80-miles-an-hour 
de luxe edition of the Chrysler Eight, now 
available in five body types, is patterned 
after the magnificent Chrysler Imperial 
Eight. It has that smart double windshield 
with chrome-plated frames; that lengthy 
sweep of line; that extremely graceful 


DE LUXE COUPE 


DE LUXE ROADSTER 


DE LUXE SEDAN 


““iiimniiicn 


aio 


effect resulting from a low center of gravity ; 
that visible staunchness that denotes a car 
of fine quality —that aristocratic look. 

Inwardly, the Chrysler Eight De Luxe 
is sumptuously spaced, upholstered, trim- 
med and fixtured. Bedford cord upholstery 
of extremely rich weave and quality. 
Floor carpetings of high-pile luxuriousness. 
Soft seat backs and cushions with the deep, 
embracing comfort yielded by Marshall- 
type springs—the very finest. There are 
interior sun visors. Interior panels, instru- 
ment board and window mouldings are of 
dark walnut finish. 

It is a car of de luxe power, de luxe 
speed, de luxe pick-up and de luxe smooth- 
ness, as well as a car of de luxe style and 
appointments. 

A vital factor of its de luxe performance 


s SERZ5 
1545 
1565 


DE LUXE PHAETON 


ALL PRICES F. 


Oo. 


is the Chrysler Multi-Range 4-speed trans- 
mission with Dual High gears. Two high 
gears instead of one. A high gear for city 
driving and another for the open road. 
Both gears are of a patented internal-mesh 
design, which means that you can shift 
from either high to the other in an instant, 
at any speed, without clashing. 

Drive this Chrysler and «Learn the 
Difference.” Learn new things about pick- 
up. Learn new things about speed. Lear 
the difference in ease of handling —due t 
pivotal steering and internal self- equalizing 
hydraulic brakes. 

See this car and see for yourself that 
Chrysler value, like Chrysler performance 
and Chrysler style, is on the plus side m 
Chrysler’s favor. 


DE LUXE CONVERTIBLE COUPE #1585 


. 1970 


B FACTORY 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


“Stand Steadfast” 


The winter of 1777-78, low ebb of the 
Revolution, was one of intense hardship 
and discouragement for General George 
Washington and his Continental troops 
encamped at Valley Forge, Pa. The winter 
of 1930-31, low ebb of the Depression, 
was one of almost equally intense suffer- 
ing and heartbreak for President Herbert 
Hoover and his Republican advisers en- 
camped in Washington. Last week Presi- 
dent Hoover went to Valley Forge, now a 
military park, to deliver a Memorial Day 
address in which he drew a parallel be- 
tween his own troubles and General Wash- 
ington’s. President Hoover has never been 
called a Republican stand-patter. But his 
advice to the country, to emulate Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge, may supply a 
slogan for the 1932 campaign: “Stand 
Steadfast!” In the 17-minute Valley 
Forge speech the word “steadfast” re- 
curred seven emphatic times. 

Where Washington faced ice and snow, 
President Hoover had to contend with a 
scorching sun. Twenty thousand spec- 
tators, most of them in their shirtsleeves, 
were packed about his wooden stand. As 
he spoke, perspiration dribbled down his 
forehead. Behind him on the platform 
were six Civil War veterans, including a 
Negro with cavalry insignia. The Presi- 
dent’s continuous gesture as he read an 
address which smacked of careful editing 
by the literary secretariat at the White 
House, was a series of little pats by one 
hand on the back of the other. Excerpts 
from his speech: 

“The sufferings of Washington’s army 
have made this place famous. . . . It is a 
shrine to the things of the spirit and the 
soul. . . . Here men endured that a nation 
might live. . . . They met the crisis with 
steadfast fortitude. . . . We pay tribute 
to those in all wars who have stood stead- 
fast. . . . The American people are going 
through another Valley Forge at this time. 
It is an hour of unusual stress and trial. 
You have each your special cause of 
anxiety. So, too, have I. The whole nation 
is beset with the difficulties incident to a 
world-wide depression. .. . Many have 
lost the savings of a lifetime, many are 
unemployed. . . . This is passing trial. 
... Never was the lure of the rosy path 
to every panacea or of easy ways to 
imagined security more tempting. For the 
energies of private initiative we are offered 
an alluring substitute in the specious claim 
that hired representatives of 100,000,000 
people can do better than the people them- 
aves in thinking and planning their daily 
Mea 

“We are still fighting this war of inde- 


pendence. We must not be misled by the 
claim that the source of all wisdom is in 
the Government. Such battles as we are 
in the midst of today cannot be won by any 
single stroke, by any one strategy sprung 
from the mind of any single genius. .. . 
Valley Forge met such a challenge to 
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steadfastness in times and terms of war. 
Our test is to meet this challenge in times 
and terms of peace. . . . We are endur- 
ing sufferings and we are assailed by terap- 
tations. If we weaken, as Washington did 
not, we shall be writing the introduction 
to the fall of American institutions. .. . 
If, by the grace of God, we stand stead- 
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fast, we shall insure that we and our sons 
and daughters shall see these fruits in- 
creased many fold. . . . God grant that 
we may prove worthy after George Wash- 
ington and his men at Valley Forge.” 

@ On his way from Washington to Valley 
Forge President Hoover stopped for the 
night at Philadelphia to be the dinner 
guest of the Union League Club, high 
temple of conservative Republicanism.* 
Just before the President arrived at the 
Bellevue Stratford, mounted police had 
to break up a demonstration of unem- 
ployed people and hosiery strikers who 
flashed big placards labeled: MR. 
HOOVER, WHERE IS YOUR FULL 
DINNER PAIL? More polite were mem- 
bers of Stanford University’s track team 
(see p. 28) who, stopping at the Ritz- 
Carlton across the street, stood out on the 
sidewalk to see their alma mater’s potent 
trustee (see p. 36). 

At the Union League dinner the Presi- 
dent was presented with a life-sized por- 
trait of himself (see cut) painted last 
summer by Greek Artist Pilides Costa. 
In an extemporaneous speech of thanks 
President Hoover declared: 

“Tt is difficult for me to express with 
my natural—I hope natural—modesty that 
it gives one pleasure to see oneself por- 
trayed in a better fashion than the normal 
snap photograph. [This picture] may 
serve as an antidote to some of the cur- 
rent portraits under which I suffer. .. . 

“This club has stood steadfast. . . . Its 
membership has stood steadfast... . 
After two years of fever and tumult in 
Washington, I assure you this is a gratify- 
ing occasion.” 

That the club had not required a formal 

address from him moved President Hoover 
to remark: “When a large number of seg- 
ments of our population are seeking relief, 
that was the greatest and most considerate 
relief ever extended to a President of the 
U.S.” 
@ Last week the Cabinet sat long study- 
ing the Depression. Out to the Press was 
sent this statement: “The President and 
his advisers have been going over the eco- 
nomic situation and have found many 
factors that are favorable.” The factors 
were not specified. Later from the White 
House came guarded predictions that re- 
covery would come (if at all) with the 
autumn harvests, that Agriculture would 
probably lead Industry back to normal. 
@ White House callers last week: Harry 
Laity Bowlby (Lord’s Day Alliance), Sir 
John Reith (British Broadcasting Co.), 
members of the Danish Brotherhood, Fred 
B. Smith (World Alliance for Inter- 
national Friendship). 


*John Jacob Raskob was a Union Leaguer 
before he quit his party to head the Democratic 
National Committee. 
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ARMY & NAVY 


No More Holystone 


Six days shalt thou labor and do all 

thou art able, 

And on the seventh—holystone the 

decks and scrape the cable. 
—Richard Henry Dana 

Celebrated in song and story of the 
English-speaking navies and merchant ma- 
rine is the holystone, a porous slab of 
sandstone used as an abrasive for keeping 
wooden decks snow-white.* In the U. S. 
Navy the holystone has been used since 
the Government first built ships. Formerly 
applied by seamen on hands and knees, 
holystoning is now performed with long- 
handled implements, mopwise. Neverthe- 
less, there were always corners where the 
holystone had to be applied by hand. 
Petty officers sentenced flip seamen to 
this tedious work as a disciplinary meas- 
ure. But last week the holystone passed 
out of U. S. Naval tradition. 

The new 10,000-ton treaty cruisers are 
being built as lightly as possible to carry 
the heaviest possible armament. Even the 
aluminum beams are whittled away wher- 
ever safety permits. The decks, made of 
expensive teakwood, are only 2 in. thick 
(compared to the 43-in. pine decks of 
U. S. Liners). Announced Secretary of 
the Navy Adams: 

“The use of holystones wears down the 
decks so rapidly that their repair or re- 
placement has become an item of expense 
[cost of replacing a cruiser deck: $50,- 
000] which cannot be met under limited 
appropriations. The wooden decks of the 
new 10,000-ton cruisers . .. may be made 
unserviceable very rapidly by the use of 
holystones.” 


“> 
oo 


Maneuvers Concluded 


From New England last week the 
Army’s 639-plane armada wheeled about 
and flew back toward New York. Skim- 
ming down the Hudson, a group of pursuit 
planes dropped out of line to salute the 
cadets at West Point, who had been let off 
classes to watch the show. The pursuit 
planes formed first an A for Army, then 
an AC for Air Corps before rejoining the 
parade. Then the fleet took its first 24-hr. 
rest on airfields in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, and that night occurred the first 
civilian scare of the three-week maneu- 
vers. 

Shortly before 1o p. m. when citizens 
of upper Manhattan were taking a breath 
of air in the warm night, two claps of 
thunder and two tremendous white lights 
appeared low in the sky. Some of the 
citizens thought the Army had changed its 
mind, was putting on the night demon- 
stracion called off three weeks ago; others 
became frightened, then angry. They re- 
ported 30 broken windows to the police, 
swore that the explosion occurred low over 
the city, jeopardizing lives. What had 
happened was the explosion of two 

*Derivation unknown. One school of thought 
surmises that the name came from the fact that 
decks were cleansed before Sunday services; oth- 
ers hold that the holystone was so called because 
4 he perforations. Sailors call slabs of holystone 

7bdbtes, 


3,000,000,000-candlepower Army flashlight 
bombs dropped from a lone plane which 
had been ordered to take night photo- 
graphs of Riverside Drive. Published next 
day, the photographs proved that the 
bomb had been released well out over 
the Hudson River. 


Next and last phase of the armada’s op- 
erations was to save Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington from a mythical fleet 
which was steaming up Chesapeake Bay. 
Combining showmanship with strategy, the 
planes flew in review formation over Phil- 
adelphia’s Broad Street. Baltimore also 
got its show before the ships settled upon 
Logan Field, Bolling Field (D. C.), Lang- 
ley Field, Va. The demonstration over the 
capital took place for one hour on Decora- 
tion Day, concluded the maneuvers of the 
largest peacetime concentration of air- 
craft in U.S. history. Without serious mis- 
hap (Army statistics had forecast six 
deaths), the 639 ships had flown 2,000,000 
plane-miles in three weeks. 

In retrospect, Brigadier General Foulois, 
in charge of the operations, tendered his 
highest praise to the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau which, in conjunction with Army ex- 
perts, had broadcast half-hourly reports 
throughout the great flight. Having per- 


sonally directed the formations over Bos- 
ton, Major General MacArthur, Chief of 
Staff, sent to the armada’s personnel the 
Army’s (& Navy’s) terse stereotype of 
highest praise: WELL DONE. 


FISCAL 


Over the Top 


Two figures of a BILLION DOLLARS 
made big black headlines in the news last 
week. One was the size of the Treasury 
deficit. The other was the amount of sol- 
dier Bonus loans. Though their connection 
was indirect, they went over the top into 
ten figures within a few hours of each 
other. 


Under the new 50% loan law, Bonus 
payments reached $1,090,137,402 and 
more by Memorial Day. Out of every 
two soldiers in the Wartime army (1,959,- 
000) one and a fraction had borrowed on 
their certificates. According to a survey 
made for President Hoover, 60%, of the 
loans had been used to pay off overdue 
bills for rent, groceries and things bought 
on the instalment plan. Another 15%, 


had gone into second-hand automobiles. - 


What was described as a “small percent- 
age” had been squandered on fun. Presi- 
dent Hoover could not see where the loans 
had stimulated business as Bonus advo- 
cates in Congress predicted they would. 
Payment of old debts, he reasoned, does 
not create a demand for new goods. Sec- 
ond-hand car sales do not accelerate new 
motor production. 

At the end of April, Bonus loan appli- 
cation slacked off to 12,000 per week. 
Veterans’ Administrator Hines then an- 
nounced: “The job’s about done.” He 
estimated the total outlay at $1,050,000,- 
ooo. During May, however, there was a 
new and sudden spurt of loan applications. 
Last week they were pouring in again, at 
the rate of 35,000 per week. Best ex- 


planation for the new spurt was that, 
whereas needy veterans constituted the 
first big rush for loans, those employed 
and not in need were now coming forward 
to borrow while the Government’s offer 
still stood. Last week’s revised estimate of 
the final Bonus cost: $1,500,000,000. 

Loan payments have now exceeded the 
Bonus reserve fund which since 1925 Con- 
gress has been building up in the Treasury 
at an average rate of $112,000,000 per 
year. This fund totalled $934,000,000, 
including a $112,000,000 appropriation 
which Congress advanced from next year 
to this. The part which Bonus loans play 
in the deficit is limited to this $112,000,000 
out of current receipts plus the excess of 
the outlay over the reserve fund—about 
$156,000,000. 

The Treasury deficit last week reached 
$1,000,792,430. Before the end of the 
fiscal year (June 30) it was expected to 
rise to about $1,400,000,000. Tax re- 
ceipts and foreign debt payments due June 
15, according to Treasury estimates, will 
cut it back by about $370,000,000, still 
leaving the total above the billion-dollar 
mark, a peacetime record. 

One Government outlay that did not go 
over the top was that for Drought relief. 
Of the $67,000,000 appropriated by Con- 
gress, some 400,000 individual farmers had 
received $47,064,319 up to last week. Ar- 
kansas led with $9,292,000. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appealed to the De- 
partment of Justice for legal help because 
in some cases a farmer’s creditor has tried 
to seize his seed loan while it lay on de- 
posit in his bank. 

Last week the Treasury was astir with 
plans and proposals for handling a deficit 
which threatened to repeat itself next 
year. Secretary Mellon announced an 
$800,000,000 18-year bond issue at 34%. 
Its size was the largest, its interest rate 
the lowest since the War. The purpose of 
this long-term issue was less to give the 
Government more operating cash than it 
was to pay off $589,314,c00 in short-term 
debts due June 15. By pumping its pres- 
ent obligations into the future, the Treas- 
ury was in a better position to finance the 
Deficit with more brief borrowings. 

About Washington also buzzed talk of 
new and heavier taxation to be imposed 
at the next session of Congress. Secretary 
Mellon was supposed to be considering a 
1¢ per gal. Federal gasoline tax which 
would net the Treasury $400,000,000 
Automobile associations, and State tax 
authorities who now have a monopoly on 
this levy, protested loudly. Suggestions 
from Chairman Will Wood of the House 
Appropriations Committee that a general 
sales tax be inaugurated sent department 
store owners into a frenzy of apprehension. 
Other proposals included an increase In 
the inheritance tax, and revival of the old 
gift and automobile sales taxes. 

Opposed as ever to tax legislation at the 
next session was President Hoover who 
was politician enough to know that any 
such increase would be a back-breaking 
handicap for him in his 1932 campaign for 
re-election. He continued to hope, half 
out loud, for Better Times as the surest 
form of fiscal relief. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


STATES & CITIES 
Empire Dust 

In his smoke-begrimed frame on a wall 
of Tennessee’s capitol, Andrew Jackson 
seemed to cock his long ears expectantly 
one day last week. Below him sat the 
House, strangely hushed. Another hot 
political battle—the kind Old Hickory 
loved so well—was rumbling into Nash- 
ville. To his feet rose Representative John 
Tipton of Tipton to announce: 

“We have found that . . . the admitted 
and uncontroverted facts alone warrant 
the impeachment. of Governor Henry 
Hollis Horton and, pursuant to the orders 
of this House . . . we are engaged in the 
preparation of articles of impeachment.” 

Thus did the Tennessee Legislature take 
its first decisive step toward removing 
from office the diffident, mild-mannered, 
65-year-old Democrat who succeeded to 
the Governorship in 1927 upon the death 
of Austin Peay. An Alabaman by birth, 
Governor Horton was a village school- 
teacher who turned to law, practiced in 
Chattanooga, reached the State Senate just 
before his elevation. Though not a strong 
political personality, he was nevertheless 
elected Governor in 1928, re-elected in 
1930. 

The charge against him: criminal con- 
spiracy. Named as his co-conspirators: 
Luke Lea (52), onetime U. S. Senator, 
publisher of the Nashville Tennessean, the 
man who tried to kidnap the Kaiser from 
Holland as a Christmas present for Presi- 
dent Wilson; and Rogers Clark (“Bank 
On the South”) Caldwell, high-flying Ten- 
nessee financier and promoter. Last No- 
vember Lea-Caldwell enterprises, which 
were beginning to take the whole South 
for their province, went crashing down 
into the dust of Depression (Time, Nov. 
24). Last week it seemed likely that their 
financial crash would rock Governor 
Horton, their friend and ally, down into 
political ruin, 

Rogers Caldwell had a dream of eco- 
nomic empire in the South. Caldwell & 
Co. was the nest in which he hatched 
banks, corporations, holding companies, in- 
vestment trusts, realty developments. His 
domain spread into Kentucky, Missouri, 
Alabama, Georgia, Arkansas, North Caro- 
lina. Self-confident, ambitious, no finan- 
cial scheme was too big for him to tackle. 
He believed in the economic destiny of the 
South, sought to force its maturity. To 
his aid he drew Col. Lea, an experienced 
politician and publicist. Together they 
bought newspapers, extended their hold- 
ings, yearned for more power. Times were 
good. They borrowed heavily for fresh 
expansions, pyramided one new financial 
structure on top of another. Needing a 
Inend at Nashville they “adopted” Gov- 
enor Horton, insured his election with 
their press. Always in this new combine 
of politics and finance Mr. Caldwell was 
the looming background figure, Col. Lea 
the shrewd middle-man, Governor Horton 
the small figurehead. 

For a year after the 1929 stockmarket 
crash, the Lea-Caldwell enterprises tottered 
along, then suddenly collapsed. Their 
banks went under one after another, strip- 
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Blank-Stoller 
ROGERS CALDWELL 


Men who have robbed, cheated, defrauded and stolen from the taxpayers of Tennessee? 


ping thousands and thousands of citizens 
in and out of Tennessee of their deposits. 
Three bank officials committed suicide. 
Lea-Caldwell newspapers were thrown 
into receivership and Messrs. Lea and 
Caldwell were indicted in State and 
Federal courts. 


The political temper of Tennessee rose 
in angry remonstrance as it explored the 
wreckage. Discovered was the fact that 
$6,400,000 in State funds were on deposit 
in four of the defunct Lea-Caldwell banks. 
Mass meetings were held at which it was 
charged that Messrs. Caldwell, Lea and 
Horton had looted the State. Adolph 
Ochs’s Chattanooga Times (with echoes 
in his New York Times) began a crusade 
to expose wrong-doing at Nashville. 
Prodded by popular demand, the Legisla- 
ture last January appointed a committee 
of 14 to investigate State affairs and dis- 
cover the connection, if any, between the 
Lea-Caldwell failure and the Horton Ad- 
ministration. With trembling voice Gover- 
nor Horton, in his address to the Legisla- 
ture, declared the smash was the result of 
the “world-wide Depression,” an “unfor- 
tunate situation.” Said the Governor: 
“Every man guilty of a betrayal of trust, 
however exalted his position, should be 
exposed, condemned and removed from 
office.” Last week his enemies threw these 
words back in Governor Horton’s face. 

For four months the Committee investi- 
gated. Witnesses told over & over how 
Messrs. Lea and Caldwell dominated 
Governor Horton, got whatever they 
wanted from him. They were accused of 
inveigling State funds into their banks far 
beyond the legal limit and then using these 
public deposits for large private borrow- 
ings for the use of Caldwell & Co. and its 
subsidiaries. One trust officer admitted 
that, on Mr. Caldwell’s order, he had sub- 
stituted near-worthless securities for sound 
stocks. He said he would have used con- 
federate money for collateral if he had 
been: so instructed. Evidence was uncov- 


ered that Messrs. Lea & Caldwell whooped 
it up for State Highway bond issues, 
joined a syndicate for their purchase and 
then, through their political influence, had 
the proceeds deposited in their own banks. 
Mr. Lea was charged with causing the 
dismissal of a highway commissioner be- 
cause he refused to specify the use of 
“Kyrock,” a road building material in 
which Mr. Caldwell was interested. He 
also “suggested” to Governor Horton the 
appointment of a State Bank Superintend- 
ent and thereafter was able to tip off 
banks when a State examination of records 
was coming. State funds were almost 
shovelled into the Lea-Caldwell banks, 
auditors reported, in a vain attempt to 
bolster them up near the end. 

To the ex parte case the investigators 
built up against them, Messrs. Caldwell & 
Lea made no official reply beyond broad 
denials of wrongdoing. They withheld the 
specifications of their defense until re- 
quired in a court of law. This did not 
prevent State Representatives from de- 
nouncing them as “men who have robbed, 
cheated, defrauded and stolen from the 
taxpayers of Tennessee.” 

Last week the legislative investigating 
committee finished its work, reported that 
Governor Horton was virtually a Lea- 
Caldwell dummy. Fifty of the 99 House 
votes are required to impeach. By a vote 
of 71 to 25 the House named another 
committee to study the investigators’ re- 
port and from it, if necessary, prepare im- 
peachment articles. Chairman of this com- 
mittee was Representative Tipton who, a 
day after his portentous announcement, 
brought in his first article with more to 
follow. Described in a 65-page accusation 
was a Horton-Lea-Caldwell conspiracy “to 
commit acts for the personal aggrandize- 
ment and pecuniary gain of the co- 
conspirators . . . and for the purpose of 
enabling . . . Henry H. Horton continu- 
ously to be able to remain in the office of 
Governor and use the powers and influence 











National Affairs— (Continued) 





of that office for his own advantage, gain 
and advancement... .” 

Leader of the move to impeach Gover- 
nor Horton was no State legislator at 
Nashville. He was Democratic Congress- 
man Edward Hull Crump, 65, the white- 
haired, bushy-browed boss of Memphis, a 
city which Senator Nye on one of his 
slush-fund investigating trips characterized 
as “the Philadelphia of the South.” Boss 
Crump, who rose from harness dealer to 
Mayor of Memphis and boasts of 14 
election certificates, controls the Shelby 
County delegation at Nashville (three 
Senators, eight Representatives). He dic- 
tated the elections of the Speakers of the 
House and of the Senate. Tennessee has 
no Lieutenant Governor. If Governor 
Horton were impeached, Boss Crump’s 
Speaker would succeed to the Governor- 
ship. 

Boss Crump has long been itching to 
smash the Horton-Lea-Caldwell combine. 
The Lea-Caldwell collapse gave him his 
chance. But he is not popular in rural 
Tennessee where he is denounced as a 
“boss of a city machine.” To this his 
henchmen reply: “Why, Ed rode into 
Memphis from a Mississippi farm at the 
age of 18 on a bull calf.” 

To prove the purity of his friend’s mo- 
tives, Crumpman Scott Fitzhugh last week 
resigned as Speaker of the Senate, even 
though that body had voted confidence in 


him. 
ps 


Junketing Mayors 

A gentle air of insanity continued last 
week to pervade reports of the U. S. 
mayors’ junket to France as guests of 
that country. On a four-day frolic about 
Normandy they received careful instruc- 
tions in French manners and etiquette pre- 
paratory to their Paris reception. Always 
in the press spotlight was big, breezy, 
beetle-browed George Baker, Mayor of 
Portland, Ore. and chairman of the dele- 
gation of 25 executives. At a banquet at 
Dinard, Mayor Baker grandly announced 
that he would adopt a five-year-old French 
orphan who played the bass drum in a 
church band which entertained the visitors. 
When he found he could not take the boy 
home with him, Mayor Baker promised to 
send him $50 per year. Not to be outdone 
by this Portlandish gesture, Henri Prince, 
representing New York’s Mayor Walker, 
proclaimed adoption of the eight-year-old 
cornetist in the same band. Then all the 
mayors sang “Sweet Adeline.” 

A portentous thunderstorm marked the 
night arrival of the mayors in Paris. 
They were met by Count Jean de Castel- 
lane, president of the Municipal Council, 
who invited them to luncheon next day 
at the Hotel de Ville “in behalf of the 
Town of Paris.” Quipped irrepressible 
Mayor Baker: “If Paris is just a town, I 
want to see one of your cities.” 

Next morning the mayors, grumbling 
among themselves at the public attention 
Mayor Baker was getting, assembled at the 
Arc de Triomphe to put a wreath on the 
Unknown Soldier’s tomb. France was 
startled when Mayor Baker, violating the 
tradition of silence at this place, made a 
long-winded goodwill speech. The grum- 
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blings of the other mayors grew louder as 
the visitors trooped to the Hotel de Ville 
for luncheon. Mayor Baker was accused 
of “hogging the show,” of making all the 
addresses, bossing the itinerary. After 
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Mayor or Syracuse & WIFE 


He: “Paris is tame until midnight. . . .” 
the meal there was an open revolt. “Let’s 
settle this thing right here in the city hall,” 
cried one mayor. But calmer counsel pre- 
vailed and the mayors adjourned to 
Claridge’s where at a three-hour secret 
session all jealousies and animosities were 
threshed. The result was appointment of 
a soviet of five members to control every- 
thing, apportion the speech-making and 
publicity. Remarked Mayor Baker later: 

“This party’s like a regiment with only 
generals and no privates. But now every- 
body takes a turn at speaking. All’s quiet 
on the western front.” 

The mayors’ soviet kept things more 
orderly thereafter but peace was threat- 
ened again when a report got about that 
the French Government was to decorate 
Mayor Baker, as chief of the party, with a 
knighthood in the Legion of Honor. Red 
ribbons for all or for none was the demand 
of the other mayors. 

At an American club luncheon in their 
honor the mayors greeted General John 
Joseph Pershing with this cheer: “Omaho! 
Omaha! Omaha! Ha! Ha! Ha! PER- 
SHING!” 

The club’s president, Theodore Rous- 
seau, extolled the French, warned the visi- 
tors that they could find “naughtiness” in 
Paris if they searched for it. Broke in 
Mayor Baker: “We've seen nothing 
naughty here yet. So if Mr. Rousseau 
would only lead the way... .” 

But it required no leading for most of 
the mayors to go hunting for Paris 
“naughtiness.” Each insisted after a night 
out that his research was “purely psycho- 
logical.” New Orleans’ Walmsley de- 
clared: “Paris night life is not nearly as 
bad as Harlem’s but I must admit the 
Casino display of flesh was worth looking 
at.” The youngest mayor in the party, 
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Syracuse’s Marvin, 33, took a contrary 
view. Apparently he had gone forth with- 
out his wife. “Paris is really as sinful as 
its reputation,” he announced. “I can't 
understand how the street women are 
tolerated. They stopped me twelve times 
between the Folies Bergére and my hotel! 
Paris is tame until midnight but after that 
the sidewalks are teeming with sin.” 

Liquor continued to be a preoccupation 
with the party after rude Mayor Porter of 
Los Angeles walked out on the Havre ban- 
quet (Time, June 1). Harry’s New York 
Bar advertised a Porter cocktail: orange, 
lemon, grapefruit juice, grenadine, water. 

Dry-voting Atlanta sprouted headlines 
when press despatches quoted its Mayor 
James Lee Key as saying: ‘Prohibition 
should be submitted again to the people. 
One need only travel in a country where 
there is no such thing to see the nefarious 
results of our present system . . . Let the 
mayors drink! It will show Europe how 
Prohibition has corrupted our Govern- 
ment, the nation and our people.” 

At Dinard Mayor Baker, with cham- 
pagne corks popping all around him, bois- 
terously exclaimed: “We’re getting used 
to this bombardment.” When he reached 
Paris, however, he confided to corre- 
spondents: “I wish the newspapers would 
ease off on our drinking as it is likely to 
raise Ned back home. We’re eating light, 
although the cooking is good.” 

Hartford’s Mayor Batterson boasted: 
“We're 21 mayors who have been con- 
tinuously banqueting now for a whole week 
and not one of us has been drunk. Name 
another 21 men going through the same 
experience who could say as much for 
themselves!” 

Climax of the mayors’ junket was their 
visit to the International Colonial & Over- 
seas Exposition at Vincennes where they 
were welcomed by Marshal Hubert 
Lyautey. In the Restaurant de Bagdad, 
one more huge meal was spread for them. 
The septuagenarian Marshal, as Commis- 
sioner General of the exposition, toasted 
them thus: “Like sensible men, most of 
you have brought your wives and daugh- 
ters and how lovely are your daugh- 
ters! Gentlemen in this good wine of 
France I drink your health and I drink to 
American youth and beauty, the loveliest 
and most charming of your delegation— 
Miss Betty Smith.” 

Amid cheers the pretty 15-year-old 
daughter of the Mayor of Kansas City 
went forward to the hero of France’s Mo- 
roccan empire. He handed her a glass of 
champagne. She hesitated. “Mais buves 
la, ma chérie!” he coached. She drank it. 
Marshal Lyautey bent low and kissed het 
hand. She gave him back a dainty little 
kiss. French editors, charmed, by this 
pleasant little scene, wrote that it all but 
wiped out the mayors’ quarrelings and 
gaucheries of the past fortnight. 

—< 
Scandals of New York (Cont'd) 

New York City stood to lose another 
member of its investigation-harried ju- 
diciary last week. She was Magistrate 
Jean Hortense Norris, 54, the city’s first 
female judge, a strongminded lady who 
was accused of combining too much 0 
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the Wife of Bath’s recklessness with 
Portia’s astuteness. A report recommend- 
ing her removal from office was filed by 
Referee Samuel Seabury, inquisitor of the 
lower courts of Manhattan and The Bronx 
for the Appellate Division of the State 
Supreme Court. Referee Seabury’s four 
specific charges against Magistrate Norris, 
brought out in her hearing before him four 
months ago (Trme, Feb. 28, March 9), 
were that: 1) she had changed the rec- 
ords in a vagrancy case tried before her 
in Women’s Court; 2) she had altered 
the records in another vagrancy case so as 
to prejudice the defendant on appeal; 3) 
she held stock in a bonding company which 
operated in her court; 4) she had exploited 
her judicial position by accepting $1,000 
to endorse a yeast product. 

Policemen. From testimony dug up 
during the magistracy hearings, Andrew 
G. McLaughlin, ousted vice squad mem- 
ber, was indicted last week for perjury. It 
was against him that notorious Benita 
Franklin Bischoff was about to bring 
framing charges when she was murdered.* 

A week before the McLaughlin indict- 
ment, two of his onetime colleagues on the 
vice squad were found guilty of assault. 
Last September they entered the home of 
a Mrs. Genevieve Potocki, ordered a round 
of drinks, beat and bit Mrs. Potocki and a 
companion, then charged the two women 
with running a disorderly establishment. 
The trial of another vice squad member 
ended last week with his acquittal. He 
was Walter V. Ambraz, who testified that 
Mrs. Rosa H. Ricchebuono, a plump 
French-Canadian woman who said she was 
the niece of a Canadian Bishop, had 
beckoned to him from her window. Mrs. 
Ricchebuono’s story was that she was wav- 
ing good-bye to her husband. 


ay ee 
Mrs. Splivalo Gets The Job 


The feeling between northern and south- 
ern California changes from contempt to 
hostility whenever there is a State appoint- 
ment to be made. Last week Governor 
James (“Sunny Jim”) Rolph had to 
choose a State Director of Social Welfare, 
4 position which carries considerable pres- 
tige among the woment of California. 
Harried by ladies of wealth and promi- 
nence in both ends of his commonwealth, 
unsmiling Governor Rolph had for some 
time considered appointing two social wel- 
fare directors to placate both sections. 
In the end, however, he took the bull by 
the horns, gave Mrs. Rheba Crawford 
Splivalo of San Francisco (his own end 
of the State) the job. 





*A formal gathering of city officials, including 
Mayor James John (“Jimmy”) Walker, trouped 
down to police headquarters fortnight ago to 
be on hand when Commissioner Mulrooney an- 
nounced that one Harry Schlitten had confessed 
to driving the car in which one Harry Stein had 
strangled Benita Franklin Bischoff. Arrested 
two months ago (Time, April 20), Stein’s ap- 
Parent motive was robbery. With happy satis- 
faction, said Mayor Walker: “Commissioner, 
have you any newspapers here for the first few 
days after the murder? . .. I think in justice 
to the Commissioner and the department that 
these statements . . . that the police had done 
away with this woman, should be pointed out 
to have been proven false.” 

tNo man has ever held the post. 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


In 1922 Mrs. Splivalo, then unmarried, 
achieved prominence in Manhattan as the 
Salvation Army’s “Angel of Broadway.” 
Her evangelical fervor led to her arrest 
for blocking traffic. After that she left the 
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SAN FRANCISCO’s SPLIVALOS 
Governor Rolph filled her tambourine. 


Army, saying that the organization had 
resented the publicity of the case. She 
went to Florida, married a newspaperman 
who later divorced her because of her 
“unswerving devotion to evangelistic 
work.” Shortly thereafter in San Fran- 
cisco she married rich, polo-playing Club- 
man Ray Splivalo, whose former wife, a 
niece of Mrs. Claus A. Spreckels (sugar), 
had divorced him because of his “unswerv- 
ing devotion to sport and convivial com- 
panions.” 

As Director of Social Welfare, Mrs. 
Splivalo will have charge of orphans and 
other dependents upon the State, also of 
juvenile delinquency, old age pensions. 
Announcing her appointment, Governor 
Rolph said that her candidacy had been 
urged by every church and social order 
in the State. With tambourine and exhor- 
tation she campaigned for him last year. 


CATASTROPHE 


Tornado v. Train 


On time out of Fargo, N. Dak. one 
stormy afternoon last week pulled the 
Empire Builder, Great Northern Railway’s 
crack Seattle-to-Chicago limited train. It 
flashed across the State line, roared 
through Moorhead, Minn., headed for St. 
Paul across the prairie at 50 m.p.h. At 
the throttle was Engineer B. E. McKee. 
Behind him in the string of eleven Pull- 
mans were 119 passengers, reading, nap- 
ping, playing bridge. Beyond Moorhead, 
Engineer McKee eyed the sky apprehen- 
sively. It was turning black, blacker. It 
was shot through with greenish-yellow 
light. Wind clouds bellied down to earth. 
Without hearing its far-off rumble, he 
knew a tornado was near, jerked his 








throttle wide-open to outrace it. Out of 
the murk it came, an infernal funnel of 
dust and cloud, spinning along toward his 
train across the prairie. 

The twister struck the Empire Builder 
broadside just behind the tender. The 
baggage car coupling snapped like thread. 
The vacuum sucked coach after coach up 
from the track, lifted them like a giant’s 
playthings through the air, flopped them 
down on their sides along the right-of-way. 
As the storm swirled away eastward, tor- 
rents of rain fell upon a wreck unique in 
U. S. railroading. 

Rescuers pried their way into the over- 
toppled steel cars, released the bruised 
and bloodied passengers. One man was 
killed, a score injured. Unhurt in his cab 
was Engineer McKee whose 77-ton loco- 
motive alone had held the rails. 


HUSBANDRY 


End of Stabilization 

As the gong closed May trading in U. S. 
grain pits last week the Federal Farm 
Board, as it had promised to do, ceased 
stabilizing wheat prices. Board officials 
declined to reveal precisely how much 
wheat the U. S. had bought in the open 
market or how many U. S. dollars had 
been lost in price-pegging operations 
Grain experts estimated, however, that 
the Board owned more than 200,000,000 
bu. (exclusive of the 35,000,000 bu. sold 
abroad this spring) with a book loss of 
$90,000,000. Still undetermined was what 
the Board would do with the largest 
amount of wheat ever held by a govern- 
ment in peacetime. 

The Farm Board began buying wheat in 
February 1930, when it was $1.18 per bu. 
Last week it closed with the price stabi- 
lized around 82¢ per bu. The average price 
the Board paid for its wheat was figured 
at $1.05 per bu. Unpegged was the price 
of the new crop which last week was sell- 
‘ing for 60¢ per bu. at a world level. The 
Farm Board’s losses were calculated on 
the basis of sales at this price rather than 
at the artificial one of its own making. 
Into the losses also went what the Board 
had dropped on its foreign sales. 

To carry its vast wheat stock will cost 
the Board about $4,000,000 per month. 
Assuming the purchase price to be about 
$210,000,000, holding this wheat for a 
year would run the total up $258,000,000 
which the Government would have to get 
back to break even. To do so, sales would 
have to be made at $1.29 per bu. 

With pride the Farm Board pointed to 
the fact that its stabilization had held 
U. S. wheat prices about 20¢ per bu. 
above the world level, had saved many a 
bank and business in the wheat belt from 
ruin. 

Another Farm Board loss: $50,000,000 
in trying to stabilize cotton prices through 
the purchase of 1,300,000 surplus bales. 

Last week’s Farm Board resignation: 
Charles Collins Teague, vice chairman ana 
fruit representative, who declared wheat 
and cotton stabilization were “entirely 
justified,” emergency operations resulting 
“in benefits to agriculture and business far 
outweighing any cost to the Treasury.” 
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“We left the game and went to the bar. 
There we did a little quiet drinking and I 
explained my playing system. But it was 
no use. He just couldn’t catch on!” 

As great mathematicians (like M. Henri 
Poincaré) who have applied their minds to 
games of chance know, the typical gambler 
plays a “system” which is. either quite 
nonsensical or so involved that its basic 
worthlessness is well concealed by com- 
plexities which have an air of being pro- 
found. There are three sure ways to win 
at baccarat: 1) deliberate cheating by 
sleight of hand in drawing a card; 2) 
marked cards; and 3) a prepared deck in- 
troduced by a confederate croupier into 
the “shoe” from which cards are drawn. 
Before the War an Italian gang made a 
big haul at Monte Carlo with a prepared 
deck and got away. But the confederate 
croupier was nabbed and served a long, 
long Monaco jail sentence. 

In Chicago last week the Factor case 
was still in a stage too early to be con- 
clusive. The only swindled English peo- 
ple whose names came out were a Rev. & 
Mrs. Arthur Travers Faber, he the rector 
at Hurworth-on-Tees, Durham. This 
rural English couple managed to lose $55,- 
000, so they claim, in stock-jobbing opera- 
tions conducted by Jake the Barber in 
London. One job was selling stock in the 
so-called “Glass Casket Company,” a 
speculation peculiarly appealing to the 
British investor. Another time Mr. Fac- 
tor was about to mail out some 300,000 
glowing descriptions of a platinum mine 
when its dubious character was exposed. 
The 300,000 stamps were already stuck 
upon 300,000 envelopes. In vain did 
Swindler Factor try to get his stamp 
money back from the inflexible British 
Post Office. 

The British Crown demanded last week 
that “Jake the Barber” be not granted bail. 
His U. S. lawyers (including U. S. Sena- 
tor Otis Ferguson Glenn of Illinois) 
claimed bail as his constitutional right. 
Result: Mr. Factor was neither jailed nor 
bailed, lived last week under guard of two 
U.S. deputy marshals in a Chicago hotel. 
Gangdom buzzed with rumors that Jack 
(“Legs”) Diamond’s gang expects to put 
Factor on the spot because he has not paid 
back money which “Legs” loaned “Jake” 
some years ago as his swindling grubstake 
when he went to England. “Jake,” accord- 
ing to gang gossip, was paying the Capone 
mob last week to protect his life, deeming 
ineffective the U. S. marshals assigned to 
guard him. 

In Philadelphia, where the British 
Crown continued to insist last week that 
bail be denied one Harry Geen, Factor’s 
illeged swindling lieutenant (also repre- 
sented by potent counsel), Judge Dickin- 
son made this plaintive, apologetic state- 
ment: “We are dealing with an interna- 
tional treaty. . . . I had nothing to do 
with its making and when two countries 
get together and agree upon a code cf pro- 
tedure for extradition of criminals and 
settle upon the question that bail is not to 
be granted, if due diligence is taken in the 
proving of the right of one country to get 
custody of a prisoner, no bail will be 
stanted.”” 
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$300,000 Crown 
When the solid gold top of the Shwe 


Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon was shaken 
down by an earthquake (Time, May 19, 
1930), Thomas Cook & Sons may well 
have mourned. But last week pious 
Burmese crowned their wonder of the 
world again with gold. The completed job 
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“JAKE THE BARBER” 
“Eddie Windsor is a swell guy.” 


(See col. 1) 


cost $300,000, was rushed through one 
year and three weeks after the quake. For 
good measure and added travelers’ delight, 
diamonds were set into 2,500-year-old 
Shwe Dagon’s new crown. 


AUSTRIA 
Black Week 


Day after desperate day last week Dr. 
Otto Ender, Chancellor of Austria, staved 
off the fall of his cabinet and strove to 
avert the grimmest fiscal crisis which his 
country has faced since her finances were 
officially stabilized by the League of Na- 
tions. There was even talk that Austria 
might have to place herself under League 
fiscal tutelage again. Cause of the crisis 
was the near failure of Osterreichische 
Kreditanstalt, the great Vienna bank 
founded 86 years ago by the House of 
Rothschild. On its board of directors to- 
day sit representatives of the Bank of 
England, Manhattan’s Guaranty Trust 
Co., Schneider & Cie of Paris, M. M. War- 
burg & Co. of Hamburg, et al. 

Because the solidarity of Kreditan- 
stalt is thought to be inseparable from that 
of Austria herself, Chancellor Ender and 
Finance Minister Juch have been raising 
ready cash of late by methods peculiar to 
governments. The last balance sheet of 
the Austrian National Bank showed an 
increase in Austrian note circulation of 
16% in one week and the discounted bills 












had increased by some $30,000,000. These 
emergency mneasures were taken, admit- 
tedly, as a stop-gap means of saving 
Kreditanstalt until permanent measures 
could be taken. Day after desperate day 
frightened depositors swarmed around the 
threatened institution, talked earnestly 
with each other and with officials who 
worked overtime reassuring the public. 
Every depositor who refused to be reas- 
sured got his money, but the currency of 
Austria had to be inflated to keep Kredit- 
anstalt open and paying out. 

To Berlin, to London, to Paris hurried 
emissaries of Chancellor Ender, pleading 
for loans and credits. While he waited 
anxiously in Vienna the Kreditanstalt 
called every loan they dared. They called, 
for example, a large loan to one of the his- 
toric private banks of Austria, Auspitz, 
Lieben & Co. Promptly Chairman Stephen 
Auspitz went out and tried to jump into 
the Danube, was restrained by friends. 
His partner, Dr. Ludwig Schiiller, brother 
of the Austrian economist who negotiates 
most of Austria’s trade treaties, went out 
and, unrestrained, shot himself beside the 
Danube. His body toppled in, was swept 
away by the famed waters, blue in song, 
dirty in fact. In seven days the Danube 
carried Dr. Schiiller’s body out of Austria, 
through a portion of Hungary and into 
Czechoslovakia where it was fished out at 
Komorn, 99 miles from Vienna. 

Since he had not managed to commit 
suicide, Stephen Auspitz pulled himself to- 
gether, ordered sold at once for what it 
will bring his “priceless” collection of 
Italian paintings, feature of a loan exhibi- 
tion in London last year. Explaining the 
bankruptcy of Auspitz, Lieben & Co., 
officials said that since 1924 they had made 
three distinct efforts to put the bank on its 
feet by speculation. They speculated 
against the French franc, were fooled and 
lost heavily when Raymond Poincaré 
stabilized and rehabilitated the money of 
his country. Secohd they invested in 
Dutch industrials, lost more. Third they 
got in on the Wall Street boom, making 
so much that, even though they lost much 
in the crash, Wall Street gave them no 
coup de grace. 

To complete Vienna’s picture of despair 
last week the Budapest newsorgan Mag- 
yarsag carried a scare story that the gen- 
eral staffs of Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia 
and Rumania held a joint secret meeting 
recently in Bucharest, approved plans for 
a Czechoslovak invasion of Austria if 
Austria persists in attempting her plan of 
Zollverein (customs union) with Germany 
(Time, March 30 e¢ seg.). That issue is 
now in cold storage at the World Court, 
but disarmed Austria shivered at the threat 
(perhaps mythical) of Czechoslovakia’s 
big army: 125,000 standing; 1,524,000 
trained reserves. 

In Berlin, perhaps because Zollverein is 
in cold storage and Germany is vexed at 
that, Chancellor Ender’s fiscal emissaries 
were not warmly received. They had bet- 
ter luck at the B. I. S. (Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements) at Basle, though 
exactly how much help the B. I. S. offered 
was not made clear. Best luck of all was 
in London. There the British House of 











Rothschild, touched by the plight of Aus- 
tria’s Rothschild-founded Kreditanstalt, 
spoke to the Bank of England. By the end 
of the week Austrian newspapers close to 
Dr. Ender were assuring the public that he 
had received a cablegram from Governor 
Montagu Collet Norman of the Bank of 
England offering support. 

At once the Austrian credit situation 
eased, so potent is even a whisper of 
Governor Norman’s name. When more 
details were available it was understood 
that a consortium of British and Conti- 
nental banks sponsored by the Bank of 
England would advance $60,000,000 at 
once to Kreditanstalt and more later. 
Wonderful! 

Not so wonderful—for Austrian bankers 
learned to their dismay that the con- 
sortium demanded, as the price of saving 
Kreditanstalt, that their $60,000,000 be 
guaranteed by the Austrian Treasury. A 
tremendous squawk arose. Prior creditors 
of Kreditanstalt demanded that the State 
also guarantee their loans. After confer- 
ring with his Cabinet all night haggard Dr. 
Ender said to correspondents at 2:30 
a.m.: “No limit is fixed by a bill which 
we shall introduce in Parliament today. 
The State assumes liability for whatever 
new credit may. be required by Kredit- 
anstalt.” Pressed about the rights of ‘‘old 
creditors,” told that they were supposed 
to want the State to guarantee $110,000,- 
000 previously advanced to Kreditanstalt, 
Dr. Ender merely snapped, “A great exag- 
geration!” Parliament passed the Ender 
bill. 

During the week nearly all securities on 
the Vienna Stock Exchange declined as 
well they might; but equally natural was 
the growing solidarity of Austrian poli- 
ticians behind Dr. Ender. 

Fortnight ago the resignation of the 
Ender Cabinet was prematurely an- 
nounced. Foreign Minister Dr. Johann 
Schober was supposed to have been re- 
called from Geneva by telephone by Chan- 
cellor Ender thus: “Get a plane—fly!” 
Actually by the time Dr. Schober returned 
the immediate cause of Cabinet crisis—a 
Government bill to reduce the salaries of 
civil servants, which the Nationalists op- 
posed—had been shelved while the greater 
crisis was met. Rumors that the Cabinet 
might resign persisted, but actually its 
strength increased, even the Socialists 
giving support which they usually with- 
hold. 

When a new effort to wreck the Cabinet 
was made by Dr. Hans Schuerff, who 
threatened to resign as Minister of Jus- 
tice, President Wilhelm Miklas of Austria 
called Dr. Schuerff’s bluff, encouraged him 
to resign, gave his portfolio to Dr. Schober 
whose august title thus became Vice- 
Chancellor, Foreign Minister & Minister 
of Justice. 

In harassed Vienna was exhibited last 
week a 2,200-piece gold & silver service, 
just completed for King Zog of Albania by 
the Viennese jewelers Oesterreicher & Co. 
Twenty artisans toiled for a total of 28,- 
ooo hours, fashioning 360 kilograms (793 
Ibs.) of silver into gaudy plates and ves- 
sels which they gilded with four kilograms 
of gold. 
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FRANCE 
12-Day First Lady 


The private life of the President of 
France is no one’s business. Briefly, re- 
spectfully the Paris press reported that 
Bachelor Gaston Doumergue, 67, was mar- 
ried last week in his Presidential Palace 
to Widow Jeanne Marie Josephine Gaussal 
Graves by M. Gaston Drucker, mayor of 
the 8th arondissement, in the presence of 
two Commanders of the Legion of Honor. 
She is rich; fifty-ish, brunette, of the 
Midi, where they went honeymooning; 
she was M. Doumergue’s “childhood 
sweetheart.” As they were married June 
1, as M. Doumergue leaves the Elysée 
June 13, his bride was to be First Lady 
of France for exactly twelve days. 

en ed 
Mrs. Belmont’s Miss Guinan 

Blatant, big-hearted Mary Louise 
Cecilia (“Texas”) Guinan and her blonde 
gang of greenback gatherers, well beloved 
in Manhattan, approached France on the 
French Liner Paris last week. Abruptly 
they were “barred from French soil,” first 
kept aboard the Paris at Havre, then 
herded into a detention house half full 
of Polish immigrants and “legally outside 
of France.” The Ministry of Interior, 
citing unemployment among French night 
club artistes, refused to admit competi- 
tive La Guinan et sa gang.* 

Fortnight ago, Manhattan’s willowy, 
socialite Mrs. Morgan Belmont headed 








Acme-P. & A, 
ENporsING Mrs. BELMONT 


France did not want her latest protégées. 


“through the courtesy of the French 
Line” a list of patronesses who sponsored 
a farewell party for Guinan & Gang in 
Manhattan aboard the S. S. Paris.+ This 


*Delightedly French papers used this idiom 
last week, but misunderstood Miss Guinan’s in- 
cessant references to her showgirls as “kids.” 
Instead of calling them “Jes kids,” Paris trans- 
lated into the French idiom for “young goats” 
(les chevreaux). 

+Mrs. Belmont has also endorsed Pond’s cold 
cream, Simmons beds. 
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was the first, the only Guinan party at 
whici. there were no “suckers.” No guest 
paid a cent. Guinan & Gang furnished 
mirth, French Line chefs a buffet supper. 
Curfew was at 2 a. m., earliest ever for a 
Guinan party. The Belmontized farewell 
had the effect of toning-up Guinan & Gang, 
but aboard the Paris her kids did a dance 
(“charity concert”) in which each carried 
two fans. To the eyes of three clergymen 
passengers, who protested (afterward), it 
seemed that the fans were the kids’ only 
clothing, that certain fans “accidentally” 
closed during the dance. When the Paris 
touched at Plymouth, agents of Scotland 
Yard said that Miss Guinan (her parents 
were British) had been put on the list of 
“undesirable aliens” barred from Britain. 

In a large & worldly woman, termed 
“une grosse femme,” the average French- 
man sees small merit. In a small & worldly 
woman, “une petite fille,” he sees great 
merit. Fortnight ago French Justice was 
generous to small Mrs. Charlotte Nixon- 
Nirdlinger (““Miss St. Louis 1923”). She 
was acquitted at Nice of murdering her 
U. S. husband, after confessing that she 
shot him at the black end of a jealous 
quarrel (Time, June 1, et ante). Last 
week large Texas Guinan got no French 
generosity whatever, was held at Havre in 
a room with barred windows, having as 
furniture three iron beds and one spittoon. 

The window had no light-tight curtain. 
In the U. S. Miss Guinan “cannot sleep” 
unless her bedroom window is hung with 
blankets or the glass painted black. At 
inflexible agents of the Sareté Générale 
(Secret Service) la grosse femme hurled 
piercing shrieks—in vain. 

Not so les petites filles, the Guinan 
gang! They were nice to M. Epstein. He 
was nice to them. He let “these young 
goats” out of their pen to frisk in Havre. 
They browsed at good road restaurants, 
brought home tasty food to Tex. Within 
48 hours les petites filles had M. Epstein 
so well in hand that he let Miss Guinan 
lunch (once) at Havre’s Frascati’s. Vive 
la petite fille—then bang! From Paris the 
Director General of the Sareté Générale, 
M. Maurier, telegraphed that nobody was 
to be let out of the pen. M. Epstein, Miss 
Guinan & kids were undone. Kid Anne 
Boleyn started general hysterics by 
screaming: “We'll never get to Paris! I 
want to go home!” 

Amid her sobbing troupe Texas Guinan 
stood firm. “In the words of Calvin Coo- 
lidge, I do not choose to run!” she wise- 
cracked. 

“She'll get us to Paris yet,” cried a 
couple of kids, dabbing their eyes. “It 
wouldn’t be so bad except for those damn 
bells!) They ring in our rooms all the 
time. We’re supposed to get up for break- 
fast at 7:30! But Tex will get us to Paris 
yet.” 

This was still possible. Premier Pierre 
Laval of France had consented (in his 
lesser réle of Minister of Interior) to 
review the case. Before him lay urgent 
cablegrams from American Legion officials, 
pleading for Tex, recalling that Ja grosse 
femme did her best in France during the 
war to cheer up U. S. soldiers. Puzzled 
Premier Laval scratched his chin. 
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y at si Italian police, present by this time in XI resolved with characteristic energy to 
guest ITALY PAPAL STATE large numbers, made no arrests but grad- forestall what His Holiness understood 
ished Again Roman Question ? ually, persuasively dispersed the tramplers. would be Dictator Mussolini’s next act: a 
pper. Members of the Italian Fascist Party Next day it was known that J/ Duce had decree by the Italian Government dis- 
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number 1,564,000. 


frowned an awful frown upon such hot 





solving throughout the land all chapters 



































—_ Members of the Italian League of Cath- deeds. But high words continued in the of yp Ps me 3 hy es np 
yang, tc Acti r 000.* press. Ing tha Is was “one of the saddest days 
lance hig seme a Lite i the newspaper L’Osservatore, harking back to JI La- of our life” (it was his 74th birthday), 
rried Lavoro Fascista (“Fascist Labor”) charged voro’s original anti-Fascist “Catholic plot,” decreed: “The bishops of the respective 
ymen that the Italian League for Catholic Action dioceses will assume personally and imme- 
1), it (Azione Cattolica) is no longer non-polit- diately control of the Catholic Action and 
only ical, has become in fact the mechanism will guide it in accordance with instruc- 
ally’ for putting into action a Catholic political ERS CRATING from the Holy rere 
Paris plot. This plot, // Lavoro charged, was “The directors [of the Catholic Action] 
tland discussed at a recent conclave of Asione to whom the Holy Father desires to ad- 
rents Cattolica, addressed by Monsignor Piz- dress a word of particular eulogy and 
ist of zardo, Under Secretary of State of the benediction, will obey their respective 
om Papal State. He advocated, according to bishops in all matters.” 
rmed Il Lavoro, action by Azione Cattolica to Thus in dignified fashion Pope Pius XI, 
ench- seize the Italian State and set up a “Cath- Vicar of Christ, Bishop of Rome, Supreme 
orldly olic dictatorship.” Pontiff of the Universal Church, took 
great What happens in hot-blooded countries Azione Cattolica under his protection, of- 
e was when they are highly organized soon hap- fered to Dictator Mussolini the maximum 
{ixon- pened. A marching column of young Fas- defiance which could be offered short of 
. She cists pounced on a Papal State mail truck, breaking diplomatic relations between the 
g her halted by their parade in the square di- Papal State and the Kingdom of Italy. 
it she rectly in front of Premier Mussolini’s Outside of Italy non-Catholics were 
ealous offices. One hot youth promptly attacked somewhat puzzled by such extremes of 
Last the truck driver with a stick. fetched him threat and action. They were surprised to 
‘rench a blow on the arm. That night Catholic realize that since March neither J] Papa 
vre in Christendom rang with the outrage. Cath- nor // Duce has consented to receive the 
ing as olics stated that some of His Holiness’ diplomatic representative of the other. 
ttoon. own personal mail was in the truck. (It Harking further back (two years), they 
Irtain. was delivered safely.) recalled the surprise of many observers 
sleep Next came an editorial in the Papal International that // Duce, of all people, should have 
bem daily Osservatore Romano complaining of MOoNSIGNOR PIZZARDO been oy oe reer to ig re 59° 
_ “Fascis y ws ral. artic- ° Anes ene a year-old “Roman Question” by acknowl- 
nérale la ge Pigg carota og He infuriated Fascism. edging Pope Pius XI as the Sovereign of 
hurled publicly burned copies of an address by printed a denial by Monsignor Pizzardo the State of Vatican City and making him 
«cia Pope Pius XI, shouting as they did so, that he had ever incited the Italian League large money grants. The Italian Treasury 
ye “Down with the Pope! Death to the for Catholic Action to any action other is actually paying into the Papal Treasury 
n. Ee Pope!” L’Osservatore also complained than religious action. The Bishop of approximately $2,500,000 a year. 
young that the button-badges worn by members Andria, present at the Catholic Action The paradox of the Lateran Treaty 
Havre. of the Catholic College Men’s Association meeting in question, confirmed Monsignor (which set up the Papal State) has been 
urants, have in some instances been “forcibly torn Pizzardo’s denial “before God and in the slowly breaking down ever since it was 
Within from their buttonholes” by Fascist bullies. | presence of witnesses.” signed (Time, Feb. 18, 1929). Fulmina- 
“es Il Lavoro retorted: “Catholic parish /l Lavoro retorted: “Before printing our _ tions by both parties have been frequent. 
ae priests pray against the Fascist régime! allegations we checked them point by The Vatican or the Quirinal must now 
Vive They prevent from entering their churches point. . . . L’Osservatore Romano lies, back down; or both must cool down; or 
ris the little boys in the uniforms of the balilla’” knowing that it lies!” the buried “Roman Question” will rise 
nérale, (Fascist Boy Scouts). At the Vatican it In an insultingly humorous vein J/ from its tomb in a new aspect, more dan- 
dy was was announced that “particulars of 35 Lavoro concluded: “Count Dalla Torre gerous than before it was solved. 
1, Miss recent acts of intimidation” of Catholics [editor of L’Osservatore Romano, close Next step by the Italian Government 
= by Fascists had come to the Holy Father’s lay friend of the Pope] will not find a last week was mot the expected decree dis- 
ee. ! : ears, caused him sore grief. Thereupon single priest at the Vatican to give him solving all chapters of Azione Cattolica 
aris! I Fascist youths gathered around the Cath- absolution, since he sinned against the but a circular telegram to provincial pre- 
: olic Students Association House, hurled Eighth Commandment: Thou shalt not fects (all Fascists) granting them “dis- 
Guinan stones, broke windows even as high as the _ bear false witness.” cretionary power” to close Catholic clubs 
in Coo- fifth floor. Two days passed quietly. Italian police and Azione Cattolica headquarters “if the 
e wise Other irate Fascists mobbed a Catholic then raided the 300 Catholic clubs in situation warrants.” Zealous, the Fascist 
“ad publishing house, hurled from its windows Rome. Policemen took an inventory at  prefects at once closed a total of some 
com t copies of the best-selling book J/ Papa each club, gave a copy to Catholic club- 15,000 Catholic centres throughout Italy. 
es. (The Pope). Wrenching from the wall a men, padlocked all clubs “in the interest No Y. M. C. A. or Y. W. C. A. was closed. 
e damn portrait of J! Papa they dashed it from of public safety.” Also closed by the po- To the U S. Embassy in Rome went 
all the window to pavement crying: “Here is a lice were Catholic playgrounds in Rome _ Boston’s Edward L. Hearn, European 
t break- traitor to his country !”’+ financed by the U. S. Knights of Colum-_ director of the Knights of Columbus, 
to Paris Upon the prostrate portrait of His Holi- bus. Plainly // Duce, onetime atheist, now vowing: “I am going to demand simple 
j ness, the Fascist youths stamped, tramped. rumored a professing Catholic, believed in Yankee justice!” But Ambassador Garrett 
r ny and was resolved to crush the “Catholic did not demand last week that Rome’s 
er : *The population of Italy: 41,173,000. Most _ Plot.” padlocked K. of C. playgrounds for chil- 
rior) to are farmers. One of his first acts on assuming power dren be reopened. It could not be ascer- 
; urgent ptzom an Italian, Achille Ambrogio Damiano jn 1922 was to crush the Italian League of tained that Mr. Garrett had done anything. 
officials, aeiieea a Wenn ate —— —— Free Masons (Protestant) numbering State Department officials deplored this 
Pret Papal State was created by the Lateran Treaty 300,000, whom he thought threatened his situation: “Is Ambassador Garrett going 
ring the with himself as its Sovereign. By “his country,” dictatorship. to intervene informally between Church 
Puzzled the Fascists clearly meant to imply Italy; but . 


and State in Italy as Ambassador Morrow 
did in Mexico?” 


In Vatican City, which Italian police 


the Pope is in fact an original citizen of a new 
were sent to guard last week, Pope Pius 


country, 
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In Vatican City troubled Pius XI 
finally called 24 cardinals, conferred with 
them in secret. Next day L’Osservatore 
Romano and Il Lavoro Fascisti abruptly 
ceased their tirades. As “cooling down” 
began, the Vatican and the Quirinal both 
issued conciliatory communiques. The 
Church intimated that it has no wish for 
a rupture of the Lateran Treaty. The 
State soothingly observed that Catholics 
had permitted the closing of their clubs 
“without incident.” In Bologna, where 
four bombs had just been exploded (kill- 
ing one carabineer), a most soothing state- 
ment was made by President Augusto 
Ciriaci of Azione Cattolica. “The attacks,” 
said he, “were partly due to the excep- 
tional solemnity with which we celebrated 
the anniversary of the Papal Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum [Time, May 25, June 1]. 
Somebody has evidently seen in these 
manifestations opposition to the Fascist 
corporative system, but there was no 
reason for such suspicion.” 

Neutral observers hoped that Church 
and State could continue on some such 
cool middle ground as Signor Ciriaci 
seemed to have discovered. 


POLAND 
New Premier 

As Rome does, so does Warsaw. Polish 
Dictator Josef Pilsudski is remarkably 
like Dictator Benito Mussolini, except that 
he is lazier, more temperamental. // Duce 
bothers to be Premier of Italy. Marshal 
Pilsudski will not bother often to be Pre- 
mier of Poland. // Duce appoints and de- 
motes his henchmen to & from offices as 
Governor of Rome, taking care that no 
man holds power too long. Last week it 
was time for Dictator Pilsudski to demote 
from the office of Premier of Poland Col. 
Walery Slawek and appoint in his stead 
Col. Alexander Prystor. 

As Marshal Pilsudski always remains 
Minister of War, he always feels that a 
Colonel as Premier is “under his orders” 
in a military sense. Most candidly Mar- 
shal Pilsudski has said: 

“The office of Premier is a hard and 
wearing position. No man should hold it 
for more than six months.” Col. Walery 
Slawek, before his demotion last week, had 
been Premier since November last while 
Dictator Pilsudski serenely vacationed in 
Madeira, positive of his grip on power 
(Time, March 2). Who are the “Pilsudski 
Colonels”? Who is Prystor, the new Pre- 
mier? 

Up to 1929 the Pilsudski Colonels used 
to dine nightly at the Café Europejska, 


most fashionable in Warsaw. There, amid 


popping champagne corks, loud Polish 
music and exciting Polish women, they 
made the crazy-quilt politics of Poland. 
In 1929, however, so many “Pilsudski 
Colonels” were called to onerous tasks of 
Government that café politics have been 
on the wane. Never a very good café 
politician was small, stern, intensely mili- 
tant (although sartorially perfect) Col. 
Alexander Prystor. 

Prystor is at times too intense, too hard 
even for Pilsudski. There is the story of a 
Pole, suddenly promoted to high office, 
































































perts, suddenly released to the Norwegian “Gt 
press a handout with two main points: 
first, the Norwegian public was warned 
that a Danish expedition will soon set out 
to explore East Greenland; second, the 
Council urged that the Government “draw 
part of East Greenland under Norwegian 
sovereignty,’ presumably by sending out 
a Norwegian expedition. Norway’s claim 
to East Greenland, the Arctic Council de- 
clared, is justly based on the fact that 
“East Greenland was colonized by Norwe- 
gian hunters.” 

In Copenhagen last week the Danish 
press acted as though the Arctic Council 
were the Norwegian Government, treated 
its recommendations as at least semi- 
official. This was natural. The Arctic 
Council enjoys Norwegian Government 
support. Danes were entitled to think that 
Norway was about to move upon East 
Greenland in some way. Danes, the ebul- 
lient “Frenchmen of Scandinavia,’ were 
thus entitled to auger. 

Denmark has reduced her army and 
navy to minimums. Norway has done the 
same. Two such nations cannot very well 
fight. When excited Copenhagen reporters 
rushed to excited Danish Premier Theo- 
dore Stauning, demanding what he was 
going to do, the most terrifying threat he 
could utter was this: “If Norway attacks 
Danish suzerainty over Eastern Greenland, 
gentlemen—if Norway attacks!—then 
gentlemen, Denmark will complain to the 
League of Nations!” 

In Norway, where Peace perches upon 
every altar of a pensive people, the action 
of the Arctic Council embarrassed every- 
one exceedingly, led to no end of tut- 
tutting. In the Storting (Parliament) 
Speaker Hambro declared: “It is impor- 
tant that the country and the government 


who exclaimed to the Marshal in genuine 
surprise : 

“Why was / selected? I am not a 
Pilsudskist.” 

“Well keep quiet about it,” growled the 
gruff old Marshal with a twinkle. ‘“‘Neither 
am I a Pilsudskist, but Prystor is sitting 
in the next room. Don’t let him hear us!” 

The official explanation, sufficiently re- 
markable, of why Col. Walery Slawek re- 
signed last week was that his Finance Min- 
ister, Col. Ignace Matuszewski, “wished to 
resign.” In the Slawek Cabinet Col. Prys- 
tor was Minister of Industry & Commerce, 
a subject with which he was notoriously 
unacquainted. Upon stepping to Poland’s 
helm last week Premier Prystor re-ap- 
pointed Joseph Pilsudski Minister of War, 
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Kevétone be not further compromised by the Arctic whip, 1 

Council. . . . Its action has called forth seised th 

PILSUDSKIST PrySTOR comment by no means flattering to Nor- hon th 

He outpilsudskies. way!” / the fla “ 

: : : a When calm Norwegian reporters cor- lash roe 
appointed Jan Pilsudski (brother) Minis- nered calm Premier Peder Ludvig Kolstad len Pag 
ter of Finance. : he put the Arctic crisis back on ice thus: aon h ‘ 
The former Minister of Finance, Col. “Neither my Government nor the For- ay 

en sta 


Matuszewski who so conveniently “wanted 
to resign,”’ will be appointed by Col. Prys- 
tor as Polish Minister to the Court of 
St. James’s, according to Warsaw gossip 
last week. 


THE ARCTIC 
Fight! Fight? 


Most wars have been fought for less 
cause than the Arctic crisis which last 
week vexed Norwegians and infuriated 


eign Office had any part in the decision 
taken by the Arctic Council. Its uncalled 
for interference in Norway’s foreign poli- 
tics has made difficult the Government’s 
efforts to watch over Norway’s interest in 
East Greenland. I have requested the 
Arctic Council to issue no more statements 
to the press, except upon the request ol 
the Government.” 

Greenland, cause of this happily averted 
quarrel, is Denmark’s only colony and 
three times as large as Denmark. Eskimos 
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Danes. are still almost the only inhabitants of In 187 

Norway has never recognized the claim Greenland, not because there are no oppor- nese gov 
of Denmark that all Greenland is Danish. tunities for Danes and others there, but among th 
Norwegians have quietly thought and because Denmark shuts out all foreign im- Tang bec 
quietly said for years that Eastern Green- migration and permits only a handful of hese Rep 
land north of Scoresby Sound is Norwe- Danes to reside in Greenland, half of them arrived in 
gian. Last week this Arctic crisis, for- workers in the cryolite mines. This curious air of rest 
gotten for years and quiescent as a cake policy, which costs Denmark about $150,- lution the 
of ice, suddenly thawed and melted wrath- 000 per year in Colonial outlay (Green- vernacula: 
fully, boiled up hot. land could easily be “made to pay”), is “Tang Sh: 

Heat was applied by Norway’s new, based on a philanthropic concept: Green- ver Herb 


States of 
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land for the Eskimos. 

After visiting Greenland last year 
(Time, Oct. 27) Danish Premier Stauning 
said: 


little-known Arctic Council, constituted 
last January to advise the Norwegian 
Government about Arctic affairs. This 
council, composed of peppery Arctic ex- 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





“Great changes are taking place in 
Greenland, not only economically but also 
in the mode of life of the inhabitants. 
Igloos are gradually disappearing as the 
Eskimos build neat wooden houses to take 
their place. Flowers are being cultivated— 
think of that in Greenland! Some of the 
Eskimo women are becoming interested in 
window boxes. During the summer, I can 
tell you, they make a brave, bright show!” 


PERSIA 


Shah of Action 


Quite alone in the courtyard of a 
mosque, Her Majesty the Queen of Persia 
recently raised her veil, as the day was 
hot. 

From the roof a zealous Moslem priest 
espied this sacrilege, howled to the rabble: 
“A woman has desecrated the shrine!” 

With difficulty the Persian police got 
the Queen out, spirited her home by limou- 
sine. 

Next day was Friday, the Moslem sab- 
bath. To a mosque jammed with zealots 
the priest raged against “accursed Chris- 
tians and the adoption of their vile habits 
by some Persian women.” With the tirade 
at its height, suddenly the congregation 
was startled by the ring of spurs on the 
stone mosque floor. 

In marched a tall, tough, wiry man who 
has travelled the hard road from private 
soldier to Shah of Persia (TrmeE, July 22, 
1929). He does not propose to be another 
Amanullah of Afghanistan, to be driven 
out for being “too modern,” “too Chris- 
tian” (Time, Jan. 21, 1929). He is not a 
Christian. With relentless military stride 
His Moslem Majesty made for the Mos- 
lem priest. 

In the royal right hand was a heavy 
whip. With the royal left His Majesty 
seized the priest by his beard, dragged him 
from the pulpit, flung him screaming on 
the flagstones. Lash after lash, lash after 
lash, lash after lash. . . . The priest at 
length ceased to scream, fainted, lay as 
though dead. To the faithful His Majesty 
then stated that Her Majesty never lifts 
her vail in public, thereupon strode from 
the mosque with clinking spurs while fel- 
low priests revived the flogged zealot. 

Piously His Majesty once exclaimed: 
“Alas! Mohammedanism was formerly like 
a great sea but now it has been divided 
into little pools of water.” 


CHINA 


New Government 

In 1873 arrived the first batch of Chi- 
hese government students in the U. S., 
among them young Tang Shao-yi. In 1912 
Tang became First Premier of the Chi- 
nese Republic. Last week venerable Tang 
arrived in Canton, lent by his presence an 
alr of respectability to the successful revo- 
lution there (Time, May 11). Canton 
vernacular papers told their readers: 
“Tang Shao-yi is a personal friend of Hoo- 
ver Herbert,* President of the United 
States of America. . . . Their friendship 





*The surname comes first in Chinese ideo- 
graphs, 


began 30 years ago when Hoover Herbert 
was a young engineer in China.” 

At the White House last week Hoover 
Herbert and Stimson Henry Lewis de- 
cided, and the U. S. press was so advised, 
that they did not wish to recognize Friend 














Acme-P. & A. 
“Brains” CHEN 
“Chiang has a medieval mind.” 


Tang Shao-yi and his friends in Canton 
as the new Government of South China. 
Such it was, however, in fact. 

Canton celebrated the fact as New Or- 
leans celebrates Mardi Gras. Flag-decked 
arches were put up. Cantonese, the south- 
ern excitables of China, cheered them- 
selves hoarse & hot while Cantonese sol- 
diers marched through the arches. Finally 





“PRESTIGE” SUN 


His shift was ominous. 


the new Cantonese Government officially 
established itself by swearing in a Cabi- 
net: “The Council of Sixteen.” 

In this Cantonese clique venerable Tang 
Shao-yi is just window dressing. Brains 








of the new Government. is Eugene Chen, 
53, born at Trinidad in the West Indies, 
“qualified London solicitor,” onetime edi- 
tor-publisher of the Peking Gazette, mem- 
ber of the Chinese Delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference, and Acting Foreign 
ee in the Canton Government of 
1926. 

"The Canton Government of 1926 
launched a war to conquer all China, 
conquered it (Time, June 11, 1928) and 
is now the Chinese Government at Nan- 
king known to President Hoover. Mr. 
Chen is now back in Canton exactly where 
he started in 1926. He even holds the 
same office, Foreign Minister. He has 
broken with the Chinese whom President 
Hoover knows as President of China and 
whose Government is at Nanking, wasp- 
waisted Marshal Chiang Kai-shek. Last 
week Mr. Chen said of Marshal Chiang: 
“He has a medieval mind. He has begun 
to think of China as his personal prop- 
erty. He wants to be Emperor of China!” 

Mr. Chen is the master propagandist of 
China. A fearless editor in his own right, 
he learned propaganda as assistant to the 
Soviet master of that art, Comrade Mi- 
chael Borodin, whom Dr. Sun Yat Sen 
borrowed from Moscow and whom Mar- 
shal Chiang cast out after he had pre- 
pared Chiang’s conquest. Last week Mr. 
Chen plastered all Canton (fourth largest 
Chinese city) with propaganda posters of 
Soviet type ridiculing President Chiang. 
The wasp-waisted, bandy-legged little 
President was shown perched ludicrously 
on the Manchu Throne, bedight as Em- 
peror of China. This cartoon, it 
hoped, would “inflame the people.” 

Shoulder to shoulder in the new Canton 
Government with “Brains” Chen stood 
a fat-faced younger man named Sun Fo 
who stands for “Prestige.” He is the son 
of “the Father of the Chinese Republic,” 
the late, great Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Up to a 
few weeks ago Sun Fo was Minister of 
Railways in the Government of wasp- 
waisted President Chiang, his step-uncle. 

That Sun has quit Chiang and gone to 
Chen is ominous. China is in slow fer- 
ment, with Russia helping the brew. So 
slow is the ferment that last week the 
American Congregational Mission got 
tired of waiting for a stable Chinese Gov- 
ernment to emerge, ended a work of 50 
years, withdrew all their missionaries from 
the province of Fukien, excepting Foo- 
chow, abandoned much property bought 
with U. S. dollars, abandoned their hos- 
pital at Shaowu. 

All week munitions were landed at Can- 
ton. An Exchange Telegraph despatch said 
that the new Government “has enough on 
hand to fight for six months.” Contracts 
have been secured, according to this des- 
patch, by enterprising German and Japa- 
nese firms to supply the Canton Govern- 
ment with $1,000,000 worth of munitions. 
Up to last week President Chiang had 
talked much at Nanking of sending sol- 
diers by land and warships by sea to crush 
the “Cantonese rebels” but he had done 
little. The new Canton Government was 
getting a good start, may yet have to be 
recognized by the Washington “friend” of 

venerable Tang. 


was 
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West Meets East 


Intercollegiate track championships, far 

more than Poughkeepsie boat races or 
post-season football games, are a test of 
the legend, carefully nourished at its 
source, that California athletes are su- 
perior to those produced by Eastern col- 
leges. Superficially, it does not seem to 
be a fair test. Only three California col- 
leges—Stanford, Southern California, Cali- 
fornia—sent teams to the I. C. A. A. A. 
A.* meet at Philadelphia last week to com- 
pete against 31 Eastern colleges. Actually, 
the excuses of Eastern coaches—that all 
the best Pacific Coast athletes go to one of 
these three, that the climate permits all- 
year outdoor practice—have been made 
to seem a little inadequate by the fact 
that in the last ten years Southern Cali- 
fornia, Stanford and California have each 
won the I. C. A. A. A. A. team champion- 
ship three times and an Eastern college— 
Yale—has won only once. The meet in 
Philadelphia last week was hardly an East 
v. West engagement. From the start it 
was a private contest between Stanford 
and Southern California. 

The meet lasted through two hot, dusty 
afternoons at Franklin Field. The first 
day, when a light breeze scarcely spun the 
wind indicator, Southern California was 
the favorite until Coach Robert Lyman 
(“Dink”) Templeton surprised everyone 
by entering his star quarter-miler, Ben 
Eastman, in the half-mile heats. Eastman, 
said to have the most saving style of any 
middle-distance runner in history, won so 
easily that critics began to see how Stan- 
ford, with 16 men qualified for the finals 
to Southern California’s 13, might pile up 








*Intercollegiate Association of Amateur Ath- 
letes of America. 





enough points to win the next afternoon. 
There was not much doubt about the 
early events on Saturday. Kenneth 
Churchill won five points for California 
and set a new intercollegiate record by 
throwing the javelin 220 ft. 114 in. No 
one else could do 200 ft. Stanford’s Jones 
won the discus throw without much trou- 
ble, with a Southern Californian second 
and Henri Laborde of Stanford third. 
Eddie Tolan, Michigan’s little Negro 
sprinter who holds the official world record 
(9.5 sec.) for the distance, was entered in 
the 1oo-yd. dash, but Frank Wykoff of 
Southern California, whose unofficial rec- 
ord is 9.4 sec., beat him in 9.6 sec., the 
new intercollegiate record. Tolan won the 
220, in which Wykoff was not entered 
presumably because the Southern Califor- 
nia coach, Dean Cromwell, is guarding him 
for the Olympic Games next year. 
Eastman was primed to set a new record 
in the quarter-mile and to try to do what 
no athlete has done since Pennsylvania’s 
great Ted Meredith in 1916*—win the 
quarter and half-mile on the same day. 
The next best runner in the race seemed 
to be Vic Williams of Southern California 
but Eastman had beaten him two weeks 
before at the same distance. They came 
out of the chute with Eastman running 
well back in the pack, his hands dangling, 
his stride so smooth that it might have 
been designed to keep his glasses from 
falling off. Eastman was ahead coming 
into the last turn when Williams, who had 
started badly, began to catch up, running 
with his legs wide apart, his face twisted 
into an expression of effort and fatigue. 
Eastman did not seem to be tired but he 
had not learned how to accelerate his 


*Meredith now functions as an assistant Penn 
coach. 
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SOUTHERN CALIFORNIANSt 
Bill Graber killed father. 


+Standing (left to right): Coach Cromwell, Miler Callahan, Half-Miler Fitzmaurice, Quarter- 
Miler Woessner, Jumper Brannan, Jumper Stewart, Pole Vaulter Graber, Half-Miler McGeogh, 
Javelin Thrower McKenzie, Pole Vaulter Chlentzos, Manager Alexander. 


Hurdler Berry, Hurdler Stokes, Hurdler Carls, Quarter-Miler Williams, Sprinter Wykoff, Hurdler 
Payne (captain), Sprinter Maurer, Miler Halstead, Shot Putter Hall. 


Seated (left to right): 





effortless pace into the burst of speed a 
middle distance runrier often needs for the 
finish. Williams was three steps in front 
at the tape. Third man was an obscure 
Southern Californian, Art Woessner, whom 
no one had expected to place. In the half- 
mile, however, Coach Templeton’s strategy 
of entering Eastman was rewarded. He 
won it brilliantly, after getting into a 
pocket and running around his field. East- 
ern runners took all the point positions 
behind him. 

No track meet, of course, is won by a 
single man or in a single event. First 
places, which count five points, are only 
worth one more than seconds, two more 
than thirds, so that the result of a meet 
depends not on how many races are won 
but on how many runners get into the 
final heats and stay near the winners. All 
the same, in a close meet, the difference 
between a first and a fourth place can 
easily decide it. Stanford was still two 
points ahead of Southern California last 
week when, in a knot of people who had 
come from the stands onto the bright 
green field, the last event, the pole-vault, 
was won by a 19-year-old Southern Cali- 
fornia sophomore. 

The situation was precisely that one 
which, so gloriously pictured in sporting 
fiction, is enacted so badly in most real 
sport events. Graber, a dark, handsome, 
nonchalant youth, clung to a bamboo pole 
painted green at the bottom, slightly longer 
and more springy than two others which 
he had brought with him from the Coast. 
A chipper young fellow, he had brought 
also a small red camera with which he 
expected his team-mate Pete Chlentzos to 
take his picture when he set a new record. 
Chlentzos stood behind him now, patting 
the lower part of his back, repeating for 
the nth time the instructions about run, 
takeoff and rhythmical up-swing which 
Coach Cromwell had discovered it was 
Graber’s tendency to forget. Then Graber 
began to trot forward, slowly, easily: sud- 
denly his body swung up, over the knot of 
people, poised above them for a second 
at a wildly reclining angle in mid-air. 
Then he straightened, shot clear, dropped 
into a limp heap on the sawdust pile. The 
crossbar, placed at the height for a new 
intercollegiate record of 14 ft. 4 in., shiv- 
ered but did not fall. A few minutes later, 
versatile Barney Berlinger of Pennsylvania 
(Time, May 4), broke a tie for second 
place and Southern California had won the 
meet—46% points to Stanford’s 442%s. 

Eastern colleges had small consolation, 
except that Hallowell of Harvard won a 
great mile race, Harvard’s red-headed hur- 
dler, Eugene Record, won the 120-yd. 
high hurdles, and Joe McCluskey of Ford: 
ham won the two-mile run after falling 
down and rolling in the cinders on the first 
turn. Southern California and Stanford 
between them won eight of the 15 it- 
dividual championships, and % as many 
points as all the rest of the colleges put 

together. It was an occasion on which 
Southern California Coach Dean Cromwell 
and Stanford Coach Templeton could have 

congratulated each other, but they did not. 

Red-headed, squint-eyed, friendly, Tem- 
pleton is celebrated particularly for his 
success with weight throwers. He once 
studied the leg-motions of ostriches in the 
hope of finding out something that would 
improve his sprinters. Dink Templeton 
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writes his own newspapér copy. He pre- 
pared a story soon after last week’s meet 
in which he called McCluskey the most 
courageous runner he had ever seen. He 
also said: “His [Graber’s] five points, 
three and four-fifths more than Bert De- 
Groot took with his tie for third, provided 
the decisive blow which killed father.” 

Coach Cromwell is bald-headed, ex- 
pansive, slightly fussy. His charges are 
proud and pleased when he kisses them 
for winning a race, as last week he kissed 
Vic Williams. In such gestures as this— 
and the circumstance that young Runner 
Wykoff, as a reward for winning races, 
will ride a float in Los Angeles next week 
as ruler of a pre-Olympic pageant—are 
implied the true reason for Californian 
athletic supremacy—Enthusiasm. 

The I. C. A. A. A. A. announced that its 
56th annual meet would be held in Cali- 
fornia next year prior to the Olympics. 

SR ta 
Court Bulletin 


The arguments, predictions, plans and 
surprises which precede the big tennis 
tournaments of the season—starting with 
the British championship at Wimbledon 
June 22—began last week in Paris where 
Jean Borotra was engaged in winning the 
French hard court singles championship; 
at South Orange, N. J., where U. S. Cham- 
pion John Hope Doeg was winning an an- 
nual invitation tournament; and at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where a young U. S. Davis 
Cup team (Sidney Wood, Francis Shields, 
Clifford Sutter) speedily eliminated Ar- 
gentina 3 to o from the final round of the 
American Zone Davis Cup matches. 

In the quarter-finals of the Paris tourna- 
ment were three Frenchmen, an Italian, a 
Japanese, an Irishman and two Americans. 
One*American, George Lott, who had al- 
ready won the doubles championship with 
John Van Ryn, lost to the Irishman, 
George Patrick Hughes, in a match char- 
acterized by Lott’s acerbity to his oppo- 
nent and to a lady line-official at whose 
decisions he shouted “No!” Jean Borotra 
later eliminated the Japanese, Jire Sato, 
but only after Sato had won the second 
and third sets. Spectators who watched 
Betty Nuthall reaching the finals of 
French woman’s hard court championship 
agreed that she was playing much better 
than last year and might give Helen Wills 
Moody a good match if Mrs. Moody 
plays her this year. But in the finals, a 
demure pudgy legged German girl, Cecilie 
Aussem, surprised everyone by beating 
Betty Nuthall 8-6, 6—1. 


eee eee 
Who Won 


@ Louis Schneider: the annual s500-mile 
automobile race at Indianapolis, when the 
car driven by Billy Arnold, who won last 
year, lost a wheel, collided with another 
car and caught fire near the finish. Rain, 
which made the track slippery, delayed the 
start for two hours but no drivers were 
killed: 17 out of 40 starters finished. 

@ The unbeaten Columbia crew: the 
Childs Cup regatta at Princeton, beating 
Pennsylvania by four lengths, Princeton by 
alittle more. 

@ Bernie Friedman of West Philadelphia, 
from William Tatem Tilden III (nephew), 
of Haverford, Pa., who was coached by 
his uncle between sets: the Middle States 
junior tennis championship. 
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“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 


After entertaining Freeman F. Gosden 
and Charles J. Correll (Amos & Andy) 
at his Catoctin, Md. fishing camp, Law- 
rence Richey, secretary to President 
Hoover, vigorously denied that he had 
arranged for the radio comedians to cam- 


paign next year for his employer. 
aren, ‘eet 
A car in which Senator Kenneth Doug- 
las McKellar of Tennessee was riding 
turned over near Covington, Tenn. Sena- 
tor McKellar fractured four ribs, suffered 
cuts and bruises. It was his second serious 
accident in seven months. 


an 


Word came from London that Sir 
James Matthew Barrie (Peter Pan), 
whose right hand has been crippled by ill- 
ness, had issued 20 private copies of a 








Wide World 
Str JAMES MATTHEW BARRIE 


. commemorated a hat. 


60,000-word biography called The Green- 
wood Hat. Those of his friends to whom 
he sent copies of the book, including his 
particularly close friend and fellow Scots- 
man, Prime Minister James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, are pledged to secrecy as to the 
volume’s contents. Title of the book comes 
from a well-known Barrie legend. When 
he first went to London he decided to 
visit the late Editor Frederick Greenwood 
of St. James’s Gazette, bought a new hat 
for the meeting. To his chagrin, an office 
boy relieved Author Barrie of his cherished 
hat before he came into the editor’s pres- 
ence. 
—— 

When a Berlin telephone girl was asked 
her name by Premier Benito Mussolini 
in Rome she refused to tell. He, pleased 
by her super-service on a long distance 
call to the Italian Embassy in Berlin, de- 
manded her name. Still she refused. Last 
week the Embassy discovered but did not 
betray her secret. 7/1 Duce invited her to 
spend her vacation in Rome “as the guest 
of the Italian Government.” 


a 


Vasile Murgulescu, 32, onetime secre- 
tary of the Rumanian Senate, was sen- 


tenced in Manhattan to serve from three 
to ten years in Sing Sing. He was con- 
victed of forging signatures on travelers’ 
checks stolen from a U. S. citizen in Paris. 
Vasile Murgulescu is also wanted in San 
Francisco on a Federal charge, has been 
convicted of forgery in Paris, Rome, was 
once deported from Vienna. 


x a 
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Alicia Patterson, enterprising daughter 
of Publisher Joseph Medill Patterson of 
the Chicago Tribune, returned from a six- 
month flying tour and big-game hunting 
junket in the Far East. She was proud to 
have killed a sladang, fierce Indo-Chinese 
water buffalo. 





Shea 


Senator Frederick Hale of Maine and 
Assistant U. S. Attorney General Seth 
Whitley Richardson returned from an 
Alaskan hunting trip. Each had killed two 
brown bears. Senator Hale brought back 
three cubs for the Washington zoo. 


——@>—_—_ 


Going the rounds at Oxford University 
was a story about Professor Albert Ein- 
stein, a recent visitor there. 

“Are you convinced that your theory of 
relativity is true?” a lady asked. 

Dr. Einstein: “Yes, I believe it to be 
true, but it will only be proved for cer- 
tain in the year 1981 when I am dead.” 

“What will happen then?” asked the 
lady. 

“Well, if I am right the Germans will 
say I was a German and the French will 
say I was a Jew. If I am wrong, the Ger- 
mans will say I was a Jew and the French 
will say I was a German.” 

Eugene Gladstone O'Neill Jr., son 
& namesake of the playwright (Emperor 
Jones, Strange interlude), won a $200 
prize for “the most thorough acquaintance 
with the Greek and Latin poets” at Yale, 
where he is a junior.* 

—e —- 

Late one evening on Boston Common a 
group of loafers were heckling a sailor and 
his girl. A car drove up. A man jumped 
out. The sailor saluted. “Who the hell 
are you?” one of the loafers asked the 
stranger. 

“My name is Byrd. I’m from the Navy 
too.” 

To a policeman who hurried up, Rear 
Admiral Richard Evelyn Byrd explained: 
“I stepped in to see the Navy didn’t take 
a licking.” 

Admiral Byrd last week ordered an 
epitaph for his terrier Igloo, with whom he 
flew over both poles and who is now buried 
at Dedham, Mass.: “Igloo—He Was More 
Than A Friend.” 


A 
—9)— 
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Edward of Wales played first as an 
admiral, then as a general in the British 
Army & Navy golf matches at Camberley 
Heath. As an admiral he lost to a gen- 
eral, 5 & 4. Playing with a partner for 
the Army, he beat a pair of admirals by 
the same score. The Army won. 


*Last month Yale dropped Greek and Latin 
as prerequisites for an A.B. degree. 
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The New Pictures 

She-Wolf (Universal). In the last 
years of the last century, when U. S. 
millionaires were relatively uncommon, 
one of the richest, most erratic, most spec- 
tacular was Hetty Green. Starting life as 
Harriet Howland Robinson of New Bed- 
ford, Mass., she inherited nine million 
dollars from her father, a ship-owning 
Quaker. She astonished her contempo- 
raries first by her penny-pinching, next by 
her marriage at 33 to “Spendthrift Green” 
who riotously squandered a million dollars 
of his own and died in a cheap hotel room 
paid for by his wife. Hetty Green raised 
a son and daughter, multiplied her nine 
million into 67, and in her last days was a 
strange old body in odd cloaks and shawls 
who lived in cheap flats with a Skye terrier 
named Dewey. To her son, Ned, she once 


loyalty to her, gives him a railroad when 
she wins. To prove she is eccentric, she 
discharges an old maid-servant, pretends 
to have stolen her savings, then makes her 
rich. 

Like most cinemas dealing with finance, 
this one reveals no great understanding of 
Wall Street methods, maintains an un- 
necessarily pop-eyed attitude toward the 
interesting but not incomprehensible ma- 
neuvers of stockmarket operators. On the 
other hand, it conveys the clear impression 
of a character who, if not much like the 
late Hetty Green, resembles somewhat the 
world’s conception of her. Actress May 
Robson noticed how Hetty Green’s mouth 
curved down in a hard line under a snub 
nose, how her eyes sparkled merrily under 
tufted, threatening eyebrows. An expert in 
make-up, she made her own features do 
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gave a package of cancelled insurance 
policies, told him they were bonds and had 
him carry them to San Francisco to make 
sure he was efficient and trustworthy. As- 
sured, she later gave him a railroad in 
Texas where, more neighborly but no less 
idiosyncratic than his mother, he owned 
the first motor car in the State, permitted 
the use of his railroad for scenes in early 
cinemas. (Now he lives on Buzzard’s Bay, 
near New Bedford, Mass., in a high stone 
house enhanced by a private radio station 
and flying field. At his dock lies a fully 
geared oldtime whaling ship.) Hetty 
Green became the heroine of jokes, 
speeches, anecdotes and finally, after she 
died in 1916, of a play called Mother’s 
Millions, of which Universal used the plot 
for She-W olf. 

The film shows a Harriet Breen who 
trades shrewdly in wheat and railroads, en- 
deavors to outmanipulate a wheat-&-rail 
speculator who has ruined her husband. 
Like Hetty Green, she is the Richest Wom- 
an in the World, hates lawyers, has a 
son and daughter whom she treats se- 
verely. As Hetty Green might never have 
done, she stakes her fortune on her son’s 
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May Rosson 


. was her fortune. 


likewise when she had obtained permission 
for Author Howard McKent Barnes to 
write Mother’s Millions and make its der- 
ivations obvious. Born in Australia 66 
years ago, Actress Robson saved her pen- 
nies, now has a house on Long Island, 
another in California, at both of which she 
indulges her fondness for elaborate avi- 
aries and collecting fountain pens. She- 
Wolf is her first cinema; in it her loyal 
secretary Lillian Harmer plays the part of 
Hetty Green’s servant. 
ee 

Der Grosse Tenor (UFA). Possibly 
his panoramic countenance and the slow 
elaboration of detail to which Cinemactor 
Emil Jannings is addicted have helped to 
convince critics that his characterizations 
are more searching than they really are. 
Nonetheless, he often contrives to take a 
banal situation—in this case that of an 
opera singer who loses his voice—and 
make apparent the underlying values which 
have caused it to become banal. The great 
tenor is a debauched and frivolous celeb- 
rity who calls his fox-terrier Lohengrin, 
enjoys entertaining ladies in his dressing 
room, and goes to South America without 
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his wife. There he discovers, in a moment 
which might have been one of beery 
pathos, that he can no longer sing. When 
he gets back to Germany, fresh air and 
exercise help restore his voice. Played in 
German, with a good anonymous tenor 
voice in the intervals when Emil Jannings 
makes gestures appropriate to singing, Der 
Grosse Tenor was exhibited in Manhattan 
last week at the UFA Cosmopolitan 
Theatre, hereafter to be used for other 
untranslated UFA products.* 


The Maltese Ruin (Warner). Au- 
thor Dashiell Hammett, a onetime Pinker- 
ton detective, improved the technique of 
horrifying readers by writing quick, un- 
mannered prose and by making his charac- 
ters tough as well as unscrupulous, appall- 
ingly bad as well as secretive. Some of 
the characters in the best-selling Maltese 
Falcon were too bad to be included in a 
cinema. Others—an adolescent boy ad- 
dicted to a gruesome technique in murder, 
an elderly gentleman with nice manners 
and a furtive attitude toward homicide 
(Dudley Digges), and a shrewd, light- 
hearted, brutal detective (Ricardo Cortez) 
—are bad enough. All of them are eager 
to acquire an item of antique jewelryt— 
the Maltese falcon. They commit a total 
of threc murders in the effort to do so. In 
a wry conclusion, the Maltese falcon is 
found to be valueless; the detective de- 
livers the heroine (Bebe Daniels) to the 
police for hanging. 


eae 
The Lawyer’s Secret (Paramount). 
However distressing it may be when a 
client comes to his lawyer and confesses 
to being implicated in a murder, the 
lawyer’s situation becomes even more 
painful when he is asked to defend an- 
other person (Richard Arlen) unjustly 
accused of the same crime. To accept 
this case would be to endanger his first 
client and therefore unethical, even though 
the lawyer’s fiancée begs him to do it. 
His fiancée does not know that by re- 
sponding to her entreaties the lawyer 
would imperil her brother, who is the 
guilty client. This highly improbable 
quandary was deemed suitable for the 
transformation of Charles (“Buddy”) 
Rogers from a wildly popular juvenile of 
early talkies into a somewhat hollow-eyed 
young character actor who does not find 
forbiddingly incongruous a réle in which 
he is definitely connected with a crime 
and finally given a jail sentence. 


*Another German company, Tobis, last week 
announced the organization of two subsidiary 
companies to establish foreign film theatres in 
the U. S.—subject to the licensing conditions 
defined at the Paris conference of German and 
U. S. producers-last year. 

+The Mediterranean island of Malta, first 
colonized by Phoenicians, was given by Em- 
peror Charles V to the Knights of the Order of 
the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem on con- 
dition that the Knights of St. John would ac- 
knowledge Spanish suzerainty by sending him, 
annually, a falcon. The Knights of St. John, 
afterward called the Sovereign Order of the 
Knights of Malta, repulsed 38,500 invading 
Mohammedans at the siege of Malta in 1565. 
Later they admitted members of the European 
nobility into their order. Last week the Knights 
of Malta, still flourishing, gathered in Rome 
to elect a Grand Master, after forswearing “hate, 
fear, love and hope of gain.”” This Grand Master, 
76th since the order was founded in the 11th 
Century, will enjoy the status of a Prince and, 
as head of a sovereign order be entitled to send 
diplomatic representatives to foreign courts. The 
new Grand Master elected: Prince Ludovico 
Chigi-Albani della Rovere. 
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Buchmanism Renewed 


Monks in tail coats, friars traveling in 
Pullman cars, Franciscans on house-parties 
—anomalous in a mechanistic age yet curi- 
ously understandable are a band who call 
themselves “The Groups” and “A First 
Century Christian Fellowship.” Begun 





Rev. FRANK NATHAN DANIEL BUCHMAN 


Monks in tail coats, friars in Pullman 
OG 553 


some 13 years ago by Rev. Frank Nathan 
Daniel Buchman, a Lutheran minister who 
became Y. M. C. A. secretary at Pennsyl- 
vania State College, the movement gained 
its impetus at that theological-philosoph- 
ical hot-house, Oxford University. In the 
U. S. its progress was for a time viewed 
by many a religious and educational leader 
as lurid, sensational (T1rmeE, Oct. 18, 1926). 
“Buchmanism” and “Buchmanite” were 
suspected of being unnatural. Buchman- 
ese was supposed to include mysterious 
*xpressions like “wash-out” (mutual con- 
fession of sin) and “fresh fish for break- 
fast” (impromptu, divinely inspired dis- 
course). The Buchmanite method of evan- 
gelism, practiced at mixed houseparties as 
well as in college dormitories, was to cre- 
ate a tense emotional atmosphere for con- 
fessions of misdeeds, especially sexual. 
Unfavorable publicity resulted, and. the 
eventual expulsion of Frank Buchman 
from the campus of Princeton University. 
This year the movement has made its 
strongest impress upon three places: last 
March upon Asheville, N. C.; last April 
upon Louisville, Ky.; last week upon Man- 
hattan. Calling themselves simply The 
Groups, its leaders work independently, 
ut in spiritual fellowship with Frank 
Buchman, who is now in England. No 
longer are sexual difficulties stressed, nor 
indeed is any credo or evangelistic theory 
followed. In The Groups all is simple, 
straightforward, personal: one is offered 
salvation unmuddled by latterday theology 
or evangelical hullabaloo. Called by Sir 
ichael Sadler of Oxford a “peripatetic 
ague of Nations,” the fellowship is in- 
ormal: no one is asked to join anything or 





contribute any money; it is as unorgan- 
ized and spontaneous as any Early Chris- 
tian band. 

In the South. Last October Mrs. Helm 
Bruce, prominent Presbyterian, asked Rev. 
Ray Foote Purdy, a leader in The Groups, 
onetime Princeton Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
to visit Louisville. He went for ten days. 
He had asked friends to accompany him; 
they had all been unable to come—until 
the last minute: then, they said, God had 
sent them. 

In Louisville last April, says Editor Ed- 
ward A. Jonas of the Louisville Herald- 
Post, “were many, a great many, piteously 
at loose ends, pathetically seeking guid- 
ance. ... A personal feud* had ruined 
great institutions, closed banks, precip- 
itated a general bankruptcy. And still its 
fury raged... .” 

Came then go of The Groups, invited 
by the Louisville Council of Churches. 
Month before they had left Asheville, 
where also many a bank had failed. For 
ten days they worked. Welcomed at their 
first meeting by Bishop Charles Edward 
Woodcock of Kentucky, they attracted 
2,500 their last evening. Their expenses 
were not guaranteed; no collections were 
taken, but at the end there was no deficit. 
They prayed (at “Quiet Time”) for money 
and their prayers were answered—un- 
solicited checks in their mail from total 
strangers in far cities! 

“Here, at long last, is leadership,” edi- 
torialized the Herald-Post. 

In Manhattan. Commended in a tele- 
gram from Bishop William Thomas Man- 
ning of the Diocese of New York, last 
week’s meeting was held in the swank 
Hotel Plaza. Present as guests were Suf- 
fragan Bishops Arthur Selden Lloyd and 
Charles Kendall Gilbert of the Diocese of 
New York, Dr. Dubois S. Norris of Man- 
hattan’s Central Presbyterian Church,+ 
District Attorney Thomas C. T. Crain, 
Lawyer & Mrs. Herbert Livingston Satter- 
lee, William Jay Schieffelin, Lawyer Sam- 
uel Scoville Jr. of Philadelphia, Mrs. Rob- 
ert E. Speer and some 1,000 more. To 
hear direct testimony, to see Buchmanism 
at first hand had they come. They found 
it exuberant, direct, its testimonies as 
heartfelt as those heard in oldtime Bowery 
missions, only here the witnesses were 
young people of culture and refinement— 
college students, city preachers, business- 
men, a polo player, a Junior Leaguer—a 
group which no cheap or sexy revivalism 
could have won. 

Said Ray Foote Purdy, chairman of the 
meeting: “We are unmobilized and the foe 
. . . is insidious. . . . It is called sin.” 

Rev. Samuel Moor Shoemaker Jr., rec- 
tor of Calvary Church, one of Princeton’s 
first Buchmanites, declared: “Frank Buch- 


*Between Judge Robert Worth Bingham, pub- 
lisher of the Louisville Courier-Journal & Times, 
and James B. Brown, editor & publisher of the 
Herald-Post. Publisher Brown is president of 
National Bank of Kentucky which, involved with 
the Caldwell-Lea crash (see p. 19), was closed 
along with other local banks. Now to re-open, 
it promises payment in full. 

tOnetime missionary, associated with the 
church for 32 years, he resigned as assistant 
pastor last week after the elders of the church 
had asked him to discontinue his Buchmanist 
teachings. 
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man ... did more than any other man 
to bring me to Christ.” 

President Jean Barker of the Junior 
League of Louisville a year ago went to 
a Junior League meeting at the Hotel 
Plaza and arising “with knees as weak as 
water,” was barely able to whisper her 
name. This year her timidity was gone; 
she said that she had been impressed “‘ter- 
rifically” with the “real happiness, sharing 
happiness” of The Groups. 

Frank Bygott, captain two years ago of 
Wadham College Boat Club at Oxford, 
said: “I was bored ... [then] I found 
that winning people to Christ is the great- 
est adventure in life.” 

Mrs. A. Cameron Wilson who came frém 
Aberdeen, Scotland to attend the meeting 
said: “I have attained a peace that ma- 
terial things, even loss of money, cannot 
influence.” 


sind cae 


Presbyterians 


Fifteen people had ready a hot potato 
to drop into the hand of Mother Presby- 
terian Church last week. They were the 
special Commission on Marriage, Remar- 
riage and Divorce; the hot potato was the 
section of their report, published last 
April (True, May 4), which recommended 
that Mother Church approve Birth Con- 
trol for her children (see p. 32). In Pitts- 
burgh last week were convening more 
than goo Commissioners to the 143d an- 
nual General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. To a hotel three 
miles from that part of Pittsburgh where 
delegates were registering the 15 hurried, 





Wide World 
MopERATOR MUDGE 
. was deprived of acclamation. 


there voted to delete their recommenda- 
tion. Mother Church, alarmed by many 
a protest since the report was issued, had 
made them quickly drop the hot potato. 

Moderator elected that afternoon was 
Dr. Lewis Seymour Mudge of Philadel- 
phia. Princeton graduate (1889), pastor 
for 26 years in churches in Beverly and 
Trenton, N. J., Lancaster and Harrisburg, 
Pa., since 1921 he has been Stated Clerk 
of the Assembly—the Church’s second 
most important position. He succeeds 
Dr. Hugh Thompson Kerr, famed radio 
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preacher. Because many felt that the in- 
cumbent should not be both Stated Clerk 
and Moderator, a surprise candidate was 
nominated, Dr. David de Forest Burrell 
of Williamsport, Pa., who by getting 379 
votes prevented Dr. Mudge’s anticipated 
election by acclamation. 

While delegates balloted, the Commis- 
sion of 15, their minds changed again, 
busied themselves with putting back into 
their report a paragra)lu mentioning Birth 
Control but not recommending it. Also, 
their new version recognized, as did the 
original, that willful desertion is justifiable 
grounds for divorce, but added that it is 
not “historically justified.” 

Next day the Assembly girded itself 

for further action on Birth Control: in a 
session devoted to finance it eliminated 
its appropriation of $18,000 for the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches which last March 
issued a report guardedly approving Birth 
Control (Time, March 30). Meanwhile, 
the Commission of 15 once more changed 
its mind, sent off to be printed a new re- 
port from which all reference to Birth 
Control was deleted. 
@ Presbyterian Church in the U. S. S., 
Southern branch of the Church, held its 
general Assembly last week in Montreat, 
N. C., elected its first lay moderator since 
1914: R. A. Dunn, president of Commer- 
cial National Bank in Charlotte, N. C. 
The Presbyteries disapproved the Birth 
Control attitude of the Federal Council 
of Churches, and voted 5 to 2 for with- 
drawal from the Council. 


eae omen 
Non-Alcoholic 


Firmly do U. S. churchmen, Jewish 
leaders above all, cling to a privilege ac- 
corded them under the 18th amendment: 
the use of authentic, alcoholic wine for 
their sacraments. On the Continent wines 
are cheap, their sale unrestricted, their use 
in churches unchallenged. But in Scot- 
land, home of many a fine whiskey, there 
are no indigenous wines and a stiff duty 
is added to the cost of those imported. 
The Church of Scotland at its General 
Assembly last week passed a resolution 
advocating the use of non-alcoholic wines 
in Holy Communion. 


Anti-Pudge 

To spruce up pudgy prospective preach- 
ers, to make them fit and healthy, Presi- 
dent Frederick Carl Eiselen of Garrett 
Biblical Institute in Evanston, Ill. an- 
nounced last week that henceforth his 
divinity students must take periodic health 
examinations throughout their four-year 
course. To preach well, said he, one must 


look well. 
—-— + 


Alabama’s Atheist 


“Though to say, ‘there is no God’ proves 
one a fool, yet it does not deprive him of 
his heritage as a citizen, nor of his stand- 
ing.” So last week declared the Alabama 
Court of Appeals at Montgomery, Ala., 
in convicting Laura Knight, negro, of the 
murder of her atheist husband. On his 
deathbed Atheist Knight had accused her 
of murder. The lower court which first 
tried Laura Knight would not accept his 
statement, believing that since an atheist 
believes in no hereafter, he fears not to 
lie. 
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Eye Gift 

President Nicholas Murray Butler of 
Columbia University last week made 
formal though indirect announcement that 
the university had received another size- 
able chunk of the gigantic income of 
Edward Stephen Harkness. Had Columbia 
not received it, the U. S. and New York 
State would have taken it as income taxes. 
The gift, Mr. Harkness indicated, was to 
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Mr. Harkness gave him a new workshop. 


be allocated to the great Medical Center 
which the university and Presbyterian 
Hospital have organized in upper Man- 
hattan; and the Medical Center should 
use it for an Eye Institute.* 

Pathologists can describe diseased eye 
conditions. Ophthalmologists can treat and 
cure a great many of the diseases. But 
knowledge of the causes of some of those 
diseases, for example cataract, is hypo- 
thetical. Even the physiology of the nor- 
mal eye is not an exact science. 

Reason for ophthalmologic inexactness 
doubtless lies in the nature of the human 
crowd. Two generations ago the medical 
crowd herded toward contagious diseases. 
A generation ago the crowd swerved 
toward tuberculosis. Currently there are 
three bright foci of attention—cancer, 
heart disease, pneumonia. Cancer, through 
its experts, has made itself the brightest, 
to the vexation of the heart men, who are 
impatiently waiting for a cancer cure or a 
change of public attention. 

Waiting hopefully in the offing are spe- 
cialties, as that of the eye. The Medical 
Center Eye Institute will be an important 
lighthouse to the medical crowd. 

A few big beacons like it already exist. 
Baltimore has the Wilmer Ophthalmo- 
logical Institute (Trae, Oct. 21, 28, 1929), 
generally considered the best. Philadel- 
phia has Wills Eye Hospital; Boston, 


*Further additions planned by the Medical 
Center include institutes for research on ear, 
nose & throat; orthopedics; contagious diseases; 
tuberculosis. 


Massachusetts Eye & Ear Infirmary; Chi- 
cago, Illinois Eye & Ear Infirmary; New 
Orleans, Touro Infirmary. Manhattan al- 
ready has New York Eye & Ear Infirmary, 
Manhattan Eye, Ear & Throat Hospital. 

For chief of Mr. Harkness’ Medical 
Center Eye Institute there now was, since 
Dr. Edgar Steiner Thomson’s death last 
January, one Manhattan certainty. It is 
always a difficult thing to rate that intangi- 
ble which is medical standing. Yet by gen- 
eral consent Dr. Thomson, surgeon and 
director of Manhattan Eye, Ear & Throat 
Hospital was Manhattan’s No. 1 eye man. 
No. 2, according to the viewpoint and cer- 
tainly among the first half dozen, was Dr. 
John Martin Wheeler, 52, Columbia pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology, chief of Medical 
Center’s eye department. He was named 
the eye institute’s director. 

Dr. Wheeler is a very serious gentleman. 
He is not garrulous; and when he talks it 
is in soft, slow tone. He purses his lips 
like his fellow Vermonter Calvin Coolidge. 
He works hard (twelve hours daily). Post 
graduate students at Columbia and the 
medical center are awed by him. They 
know that “to be trained by Wheeler is 
to be assured of success.” He has two 
distractions from his eye work, and both 
are of a kind—the farm he recently bought 
at Underhill, Vt., and the home he is 
building at Riverdale, N. Y. 

There is one other, recent accomplish- 
ment of Dr. Wheeler’s which contributes 
to his eminence. He removed the cataract 
from the King of Siam’s left eye. Although 
a cataract removal is a simple operation 
for a trained eye surgeon, the Royal 
Siamese case projected Dr. Wheeler in the 
public mind as a doctor-of-the-year. 


Body & Soul 


The Pope’s recent encyclical on mar- 
riage, in which he flayed every interference 
with God’s Nature (Time, Jan. 19), has 
transformed Roman Catholic doctors from 
sociological Knight errants into soldiers. 
The transformation manifested itself last 
week by the internationalization of Cath- 
olic Physicians’ Guilds.* By Dr. Anthony 
Bassler, president of the Manhattaa guild, 
their declaration of war is now voiced 
thus: “To constitute a brotherhood of all 
members of the medical profession; to 
provide mutual assistance in religious and 
professional life; to facilitate intercourse 
between them and cognate branches of the 
clergy and others, such as judges, lawyers, 
educationalists and politico-medical or- 
ganizations interested in the study and 
discussion of the medico-religious ques 
tions and those touching on the science 
and duty of ethics... . 

“In general, to promote among Catho- 
lic members of the profession such soli- 
darity as may be advantageous to both 
religion and the profession, [as] medical 
certification in cases of the so-called mira- 
cles, the question of sterilizing the crim 
nally insane, race suicide, mental and spit- 
itual healing cults, the relations of science 
to the Church, the attitude of the Church 
toward expectant motherhood, and toward 
the matter of responsibility for crime.” 


*Potential U. S. membership, 25,000, or one 
seventh of all U. S. doctors. 
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Hold all World’s Records 


On Road and Track for 


SAFETY...MILEAGE 
SPEED... ENDURANCE 


Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires flash to victory for the 12th 
consecutive year on Indianapolis Speedway. Such amaz- 
ing performance year after year is the greatest tribute to 
extra stamina, strength and safety ever paid to any tire. 


Tere ARE 


reasons why Firestone 
Tires give such mir- 
aculous performances 
as listed here— rea- 
sons why they conquer 
so many miles of 
pounding brutal pun- 
ishment. 


—were on the Studebaker car which on a 
board track in Atlantic City in 1928 went 
30,000 miles in 26,326 minutes. 


—ran 71,351 miles on a Detroit taxicab, 
before the first tire was replaced. 


Gum-Dipping 
penetrates every cord 
and coats every fiber 
with pure liquid rub- 
ber and welds every 
cord in every ply into one massive unit of pro- 
tection. This greatly minimizes the friction and 


heat that tires develop revolving at one hundred 
to 40% 


miles an hour—giving from 25 
longer tire life. 


The Patented Double Cord Breaker— 
two EXTRA protective plies under the tread— 
gives 26% greater protection against blowouts 


Copyright, 1931, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Woerld’s Performance Records 


—Firestone Gum-Dipped Tires hold all the 
world’s records on road and track for 
safety, mileage, speed and endurance. 

—for twelve consecutive years they have won 
the 500-mile Indianapolis Endurance Race. 

—were on the winning cars in the Pike’s 
Peak Race where a slip meant death. 


—56 % strongerunion 
between tread and 
cord body. Even with 
the most blinding 
speed and wrenching 
strains on the turns, 
the treads on Fire- 


stone Tires do not 


—wwere on the G. M. C. truck, carrying a 
two-ton load, that hung up the coast-to- 
coast endurance record. 


tear off. 


Racing Drivers 
know what these con- 


struction features 


mean, .and insist on 

Firestone Tires. Their 
chance of victory and even their lives depend on 
them. For you, too, they giveadded safety and re- 
move the mental hazards of driving—for your 
own safety and your family’s, buy them now. 


See your Firestone Service Dealer today. 
Never before in history have such high-quality 
tires—the Gold Standard of Tire Values—sold 


at such low prices. 


Firestone 
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To see the Marmon Sixteen is in the Marmon Sixteen would roa 


in itself an experience; to rob you of the joy of explo- 


ration and of discovery. in a new key. You will note the 


try... 
intelligent placing of the dash Vosge 
vM 
a in its | 
eye level speedometer visible laughi 


drive it, a revelation. 


It looks like no other motor 
car. It introduces a radically instruments, for example the 
new standard of performance. 

up to 


at a glance. Wide-vision win- 
and pt 


When you see if and ride in it 
dows throughout. Deep, luxuri- 


you will recognize that this new 
Under the hood is the great 


200-horsepower, all-alumi- 


num engine—Howard C. Mar- 
mon's most notable achieve- 


ment. Four years were spent 


ous cushions and upholstering. 


The modern note in every fit- 


Marmon Sixteen is the one out- 


standing motor car of all time. 
ting and interior detail. 


We believe that an inspec- 


tion of the Marmon Sixteen will 


To engineering genius has 
been added the touch of the 
true artist. You will instantly 
in its development, hundreds 
of thousands of miles in ex- 
perimentation and test, out of 
which grew such signal scientific 
advancements as case-hard- 
be most interesting and instruc- 


sense the fusion of line—how 
tive. Now on display at lead- 


every detail flows into a perfect 
ensemble. You will also note ing Marmon establishments 
throughout the country. Wheel- 

base,145 inches. Prices,begin- | 4 ir 


ning under $5000 at factory. R AT 


for the first time the complete 


absence of all unsightly me- 
chanical details of the chassis. ened steel cylinder surfaces 


To describe, one by one, that are practically score proof. MARMON MOTOR CAR CO. 
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France . 


Trace Napoleon to 
Fontainebleau, and follow 
Josephine to Malmaison 


France awaits you, from Paris the iridescent 
to the tiniest village of enchanting beauty 
w This year Paris is “a-world-in-one” with 
its Colonial Overseas Exposition, a miniature 
drama of empire building stretched along the 
Seine...see the Royal Cambodian ballet... 
hear the tiger roar in his native jungle... 
a Mehariste on his tall white camel .. . see 
the march of the Gods, ceremonials old in 
magic a thousand years ago W Blois, and 
down the long hallways you can almost see 
grim Catherine de Medici and Anne of Brit- 
tany . . . litthe Jeanne d’Are meeting her 
king at Chinon . . . you go back and back 
where history itself grows dim at Carnac... 
Rennes and Dugnesclin stalking the streets 
at midnight Ww Provence, the land of the | 
Troubadours...old Nimes with its impres- 
sive Roman Arena... Arles, built in the 
time of Julius Caesar Ww The snow-crowned 
Pyrenees with its picturesque Basque coun- 
try... the peaceful and cool resorts of the 
Vosges... the royal gaieties of Le Touquet 
yw Marseilles with all North Africa a-jostle 
in its streets...the whole Riviera, sleek and 
laughing in the sun... Chamonix and look 
up to Mont Blanc... Strasbourg and the rose 


bergs. 


| flight this summer 


| toward 





and purple Gothic of its Cathedral. 


Information and literature on request 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 


General Representatives 
INTERNATIONAL WAGONS-LITS, 701 FIFTH 
AVENUE, NEW YORK, OR ANY TOURIST AGENCY 


| identities 
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SCIENCE 


No Icebergs 


Something has happened to North At- 
lantic icebergs this season. Up to last week 
only two small “growlers”’ had floated into 
the shipping lanes. The U. S. Coast Guard 
was puzzled. Every spring since the 7i7- 
tanic collided with a berg (April 1912), 
Coast Guard cutters have roved the 
northern sea in behalf of international 
shipping. Two of the cutters, the Mojave 
and the Pontchartrain, last week rode idly 
in Boston Harbor. Another, the General 
Greene, was still out searching. 

This abnormal situation of course 
pleases navigators. Last year the Coast 
Guard apprised them of 440 dangerous 
For this year some 250 bergs had 
been predicted.* W here are they? For 
Greenland glaciers’ calved their bergs and 
Arctic ice floes cracked up as usual. 

Lieutenant -Commander Edward H. 
Smith of the Coast Guard, who expects 
to be on the Graf Zeppelin’s proposed 
, last week thought he 
Bergs drift "south from the Arctic 

Labrador and Newfoundland. 
Normally an “ice fence” exists along those 
coasts, against which the bergs strike. The 
soft collision sends the bergs caroming 
eastward into the shipping lanes. This 
year, he believes and hopes to find, the “‘ice 
fence” has failed to form. Consequently 
the southing bergs must have piled up on 
the Newfoundland and Labrador coasts, as 
though Jack Frost and King Neptune, 
bored with spring gambling, had laid aside 
their sea dice. 


knew. 


cosines 
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Aristogents 


Ten “best” men of the U. S., their 
carefully guarded, this week be- 
came specimens for genetic study. At in- 
stance of the Aristogenic Association pho- 
tographers started after these ten men, in | 


| company with phonographers, artists, anat- 


omists, physicians, psychologists, anthro- 
pologists, interviewers. When the special- 
ists get through, society will have their 
detailed records. For each there will be 
still and moving pictures; talkies and 
phonograph records; sculptures of hands, 
face, bust and other body parts; finger 
prints; medical history; family case cards; 
minutiae of every sort which Dr. Charles 
Benedict Davenport has been accumulat- 
ing in the Eugenics Record Office at Cold 
Spring Harbor, L. I. 

Collection of the data on the Ten Best 
will probably be completed by autumn, 
when the ten identities will be revealed as 
the first “Aristogents” of a “biological 
hall of fame.” 

Current purpose of the Aristogenic As- 


sociation is to stimulate good biological | 


breeding by example. Bright healthy young 
men in colleges (Phi Beta Kappa) and 
high schools (Arista, honor society) will 











be recorded and watched for future nomi- | 


nation as Aristogents. Remote purpose is 
to provide scholars 100 years hence with 
a detailed image of what will then be Old 


American. 


*Biggest herding of bergs occurred in 1909 
with 1,024 sighted. Next biggest: the 1,019 of 
1912. Lightest record, prior to 1931: the eleven 
of 1924. 
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FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


Again pioneering out to glam- 
orous byways...a masterhand itinerary 
«+.including, without extra cost, Athens 
and the Holy Land... Bali... Macassar 
ees Saigon! And, of course, all the usual 
highlights of such a voyage, at their most 
alluring seasons. Japan in Cherry Blossom 
Time . . . India in weather like our spring. 


Greatly reduced rates, $1750 


| up. 33 Ports...140 Days of glorious, vivid 


contrasts ... A world-famous ship, 
built for world cruising, enabling comfort- 
able docking at the majority of the ports. 
Eastward from New York, Jan. 9th next. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS.COOK & so 


587 Fifth Avenue, rs York 








YOUR 
COUNTRY CLUB 


At Low Rates 


Seven Delightful Days enroute to 
Europe, with the comforts and diver- 


sions of a Country Club, and at 
remarkably low rates ... this is the 
offering of the “FAMOUS FOUR”: 


ALBERT BALLIN DEUTSCHLAND 
HAMBURG NEW YORK 


to Cherbourg, Southampton, Hamburg 


Freedom from crowding on these swift boats 
gives you a chance at the Sports Deck when- 
ever you want tennis or golf... the swim- 
ming pool, the gym, the veranda cafe— 
wherever your whim leads you. 

Steadiness, due to the Frahm anti-rolling 
design, is excellent for your game, your appe- 
tite, your dancing, your peace of mind. 

Then, too, Delicious Food in the charming 
Dining Salon .. . or in the day-and-night 
Grill where special chefs are at your com- 
mand to serve you and your guests be they 
one or a dozen, and the “Line” signs the 
checks .. . all this is part of that rarc Gra- 
ciousness of Living which has endeared the 
FAMOUS FOUR to the travel-wise, 


CONSULT LOCAL AGENT OR 


i amburg of 


merican Line 


39 BROADWAY + + + NEW YORK 


Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadel- 

phia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 

Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, 
Vancouver. 





TIME 


MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Cow 

In Manhattan Mrs. Emily Rysavy, ask- 
ing the court for alimony in her husband’s 
divorce action, complained that never dur- 
ing their married life did her husband ad- 
dress her by any name but “Cow.” Said 
she: “My own daughter, when about to 
enroll in school . . . was unable to inform 
the teacher of my first name, stating that 
she thought my name was Cow.” 


Finger 

In Shanghai, Cinemactor Hsueh Chi-hsi 
sued the producers of the film Red Butter- 
fly for $24,960. His story: One realistic 
scene of the play was to show Hsueh Chi- 
hsi having a finger sliced off. For the pur- 
pose he wore a false finger. But a ma- 
licious actor, at the instigation of the man- 
ager, cut off Hsueh Chi-hsi’s real finger. 
Then, in its publicity campaign for the 
film, the company exhibited a bottle con- 
taining Hsueh Chi-hsi’s finger. 


— +. — 


| Inquiry 


In Kansas City a garrulous patron of 
a lunchroom asked Proprietor Elmer 
Franke: “What would you do if someone 
held you up? Would you fight?” “No, 
sir!” the proprietor replied, “I’d put up 
my hands.” Observed the talkative 
stranger, ““That’s sensible. Stick ‘em up!” 
and took $7 from Elmer Franke. 

> 

Muezzin 

In Prechevo, Bosnia, the 70-year-old 
town muezzin mounted to a high minaret 
of the mosque to cry the hour of prayer 
for good Moslems, looked down to see 
young men and girls dancing on the flag- 
stones. Despairing of such impiety, the 
muezzin flung himself to death in the 


| midst of the dancers. 


| Work 


a 


In Memphis postal agents arrested Cal- 
vin H. Burke, 50, for courting five women 
by mail, marrying them, obtaining money 
from each. Explained Calvin Burke: “I 
couldn’t find any work so I just went into 
this.” 


Job 

In Union City, N. J. Robert Clark, job- 
less, found a jury summons made out to 
Otto Strom. Thinking to earn a few dol- 
lars for jury service, Clark reported for 
duty, gave his name as Strom, served for 
ten days in Hudson County Court. Ex- 
posed as an impostor, Juror Clark was 
jailed for contempt, denied any pay. 

ae 
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Promise 

In Chicago Nan Kamp, 31, was awarded 
$96,265 against the estate of Samuel Le- 
vitt, hotelman, as the balance of a $100,- 
ooo bequest which she said Levitt prom- 
ised her seven years ago if she would 
break her engagement to marry and re- 
main his secretary until his death. Miss 
Kamp testified that after she had fulfilled 
the bargain, Mr. Levitt willed her only 


$3,735. 
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AN ANNIVERSARY 


OCcCcCURS eeeeenes 


A PRESIDENT IS 


BORN ... On every 


memorable occasion . . . when 
instinct urges you to “say it 
with flowers,” though distance 
separates you from the event. .. 
let an F. T. D. Florist span the 
miles for you . . . he is associ- 
ated with 5,000 bonded florists. 

The F. T. D. “Mercury” 
emblem is a mark of swift, de- 


pendable service . . . look for 
it on the florist’s window be- 
fore ordering flowers by wire. 


Say it with 
FLOWERS 


Wherever you are, mark red letter 
days ... with flowers! There’s a 
bonded F. T. D. Florist nearby who 


is ready to serve you. 


For Distant Fi lower Deliveries 
THE F.T.D.*° MERCURY’? WAY 
IS GUARANTEED 
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SHOCK ABSORBERS 


e 


It is not enough today that an automobile “gets you 
there and brings you back.’’ The modern buyer knows 
that he can find cars, in each price class, that get him 
there and bring him back in comfort. He takes easy 
riding as a matter of course—along with quiet operation 
and performance. He will not be content with less. 
More frequently than not, he chooses a car equipped 
with Delco-Lovejoy shock absorbers. He may know little, 
or little be concerned, about the scientific thorough- 
ness behind each Delco installation. But he does 
appreciate the comfort that Delco hydraulic shock 
absorbers provide. Delco-Lovejoy rides help to sell cars. 


Delco Products Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
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EDUCATION 








First Things First 

Pacifism and Saint Gandhi brought dis- 
missal to a U. S. college professor last 
week. As many a like incident has done 
before, this raised hue & cry in academic 
circles and in the Liberal press. Professor 
Herbert Adolphus Miller, head of the 
sociology department of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, went last year to India. He spoke 
to the Gandhites on the eve of their famed 
salt march. Last month Ohio State stu- 
dents were agitating against compulsory 
military training. Professor Miller actively 
supported them and voted with the faculty 
(83-to-—79) to ask the university’s trustees 
to make military drill optional. Soon the 
State House of Representatives received 
a resolution calling for an investigation of 
charges that the agitation was fomented by 
Communists—even perhaps by Moscow 
itself. Heartily the faculty reneged, voted 
144-to-9 to ask no change in the drill 
ruling. 

Ousted was Professor Miller last week. 
At first he said that his Gandhite sym- 
pathies and his opposition to drill had 
nothing to do with it, that Julius Stone, 
board chairman of the trustees, wanted 
him out “regardless of the wishes of the 
faculty.” Then, confidently, he said: “I 
am a man who speaks positively and freely 
on matters, but I am no radical. I have 
been dropped from the faculty because I 
have spoken freely.” 

Said President George Washington 
Rightmire of Ohio State: “A great uni- 


LLINOIS 









INDIANS | 


ONTARNO Conada 


will make you enthuse - 


ONTARIO—along broad King’s Highways or byways—countryside 
or city—palatial hotels or comfortable camp, Canada’s Premier 
Province, bordered by eight States of the Union—where rest, relax- 
ation or modern amusement are completely yours to command. 

Ontario people are friendly, prosperous folk—different in habits but 
similar in language. Ontario climate is agreeably adapted for tourists 
—and in its hinterlands the hunting and 
Our attractive book describing Ontario, Canada will appeal to you. It 
is free for the asking. Write for it today. ‘ 


ONTARIO TOURIST AND PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Dept. T, Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada 








International 


PROFESSOR HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 


“JT am a man who speaks positively and 
freely.” 


versity is here within our grasp if 


we will attend only to the big worth- 
while projects, and put first things first.” 

A “first thing” to the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors is aca- 
demic freedom: last week its local chapter 
was considering investigation. 
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On the Farm 
(See front cover) 


As one more commencement time came 
to the colleges and universities of the 
land last week, one of the grand old men 
of U. S. pedagogy lay dying of cerebral 
arterio-sclerosis, diabetes, and heart dis- 
ease, in a sickroom close by the cam- 
pus of the university which he began 
building 40 years ago to be one of the 
country’s greatest—Stanford of California. 

Long an invalid, retired in 1916 from 
his 22-year presidency and three-year 
chancellorship, 80-year-old Dr. David 
Starr Jordan, chancellor emeritus, had no 
active part in Stanford’s latter-day devel- 
opment. Yet when the Stanford trustees 
meet this week, they and Stanford’s Grand 
Old Man will all know that the important 
business before the meeting, a major mile- 
stone in Stanford’s history, not only rests 
upon the foundations of Stanford as Dr. 
Jordan built it but derives from a concep- 
tion of Stanford’s destiny which Dr. 
Jordan long ago passed on to his succes- 
sors for execution. 

The immediate question before the trus- 
tees is whether Stanford’s absentee presi- 
dent, Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur, U. S. Secre- 
tary of the Interior, may continue to stay 
away during the remainder of President 
Herbert Hoover’s term without forfeiting 
his Palo Alto position. The answer to that 
question will determine when Stanford 
will do the thing so long ago proposed by 
Dr. Jordan, planned and already begun by 
Dr. Wilbur: Abolish freshman and sopho- 
more years, become a_ graduate-grade 
university like Johns Hopkins, now unique 
in the U. S. 

Should Secretary Wilbur return to Palo 
Alto when his leave of absence expires 
next September, this plan may be com- 
pleted within three years. Otherwise it is 
likely to remain in abeyance until he re- 
turns, as stipulated by the trustees when 
he left. Meanwhile, Stanford buzzes 
secretly but excitedly, torn by fierce con- 
troversy. The tall, once robust chancellor 
hears on his death bed the names of the 
chief protagonists—Herbert Hoover, Sec- 
retary Wilbur, Acting President Robert 
Eckles Swain—all of them his students 
once. If he was sorry not to live to see 
them make Stanford what he had dreamed 
it, he had other great memories to fall 
back on. His life at Stanford was only 
one of three lives that he had lived. 

Children of California, Native of 
Gainesville, N. Y., Cornell graduate 
(1872), robustious baseball player (he 
broke his nose at it), studious teacher of 
Zoodlogy, David Starr Jordan became pres 
ident in 1885 of Indiana University at 
Bloomington, Ind. Aged 34, he was then 
Youngest U. S. College President. He be- 
gan at once to reorganize his inland, po 
litically controlled institution, to cajole 
dollars from lackadaisical Indiana legisla- 
tors. He put in practice a then radical no- 
tion: to mold education to the student 
rather than to force the student into 4 
tight educational jacket. 

When he had about completed his pr- 
gram at Bloomington, there came to visit 
him an elderly Californian, Senator Leland 
Stanford, and his wife, Mrs. Jane Lathrop 
Stanford. Once Governor of California, 
Senator Stanford was a rich, celebrated 
horse breeder. To Dr. Jordan he explained 
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but if there is such a thing the Shedd Aquarium in 


run by j Rs, y* in the world. Many of the fish swim in genuine sea 
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sopho- } “a . water, brought from the ocean to Chicago in tank cars. 


-grade a , aw The Planetarium is another of the City’s Wonders 
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- wherein is depicted the behavior of the stars and 


planets, from sundown to dawn. This is one of two 
o Palo tpt 
planetariums in the world. 
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d Commodious rooms in a hotel of 
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tive of convenience—at moderate prices, a copy of Chef Amiet’s **25 Favorite Recipes for Home Here is the hotel that engineers and architects call 


Especially with the Palmer House to help you. 
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his mission: his only son, Leland Stanford 
Jr. had died of Roman fever in 1884, aged 
16, in Florence, Italy. To perpetuate his 
memory Senator & Mrs. Stanford had 
founded a university “free from traditions 
and precedents, one that will fit men and 
women for lives of service.” The great 
Stanford horse farm in the wooded hills of 
Palo Alto, 30 miles “down the peninsula” 
(southeast) from San Francisco, was to be 
its site and all the Senator’s wealth—some 
$30,000,000—would go to endow it. Be- 
cause he wished it to be open to all, with 
tuition free, the Senator said: ‘The chil- 
dren of California shall be my children.” 
He asked Dr. Jordan to help him build 
Leland Stanford Jr. University and be 
its first president. 

“The Farm” was California’s first deri- 
sive term for the new institution. Pres- 
ent day students still use the term with 
affection. In 1891 the 8,800-acre Farm 
was ready to receive its students and 465 
of them—the famed Pioneer Class—came 
from up & down the Pacific Coast. There 
were difficulties at first: Senator Stanford 
died in 1893 and while his estate was tied 
up the Stanford faculty went unpaid until 
Mrs. Stanford managed to persuade a 
court to put the professors on her payroll 
as personal servants. In 1906 came the 
earthquake which destroyed all but the 
smallest and lowest of the buildings. But 
Stanford’s rise was phenomenal, un- 
equalled by any U. S. institution until 
Duke University was chartered in 1924 
(Time, April 27). 





TIME 





Jordan’s Men. In the early days at 
Stanford, pioneering Dr. Jordan said: 
“The problem of life is not to make life 
easier but to make men stronger.” One 
of his first students at Stanford in 1891 
was lean, shy young “Bert” Hoover, just 
down from Oregon. Next year came 6-ft.- 
4-in., 17-year-old “Rex” Wilbur of River- 
side, Calif.* The friendship begun at col- 
lege between these two—like the friend- 
ship between Co-eds Lou Henry and 
Marguerite Blake whom they later married 
—was to live long. Dr. Jordan was to be 
specially conscious of Bert Hoover who 
ran a laundry agency and engineered un- 
dergraduate elections. 

“T have learned that it pays to look up 
a man’s good points,’ Dr. Jordan has 
said. It was he who found Hoover the 
job that enabled him to go to college; he 
who, though Hoover lacked entrance 


*Other famed Stanford Alumni: President 
Jackson Eli Reynolds of First National Bank of 
City of New York; Wickersham Commissioner 
Judge Kenneth Mackintosh; General Counsel 
Robert Willis Campbell of Illinois Steel Co.; 
onetime Editor Charles Kellog Field of Sunset 
Magazine; Author Wallace Irwin (Letters of a 
Japanese Schoolboy) ex-1900, and his brother 
Will, biographer of President Hoover; Board 
Chairman Henry Suzzallo of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching: Sen- 
ators Charles Linza McNary of Oregon; Carl 
Trumbull Hayden of Arizona, ex-1900; President 
Almon Edward Roth of Rotary International; 
Writer Robert Luther Duffus of the New York 
Times; Vice President Paul Downing of Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co.; Editor Bruce Bliven of The 
New Republic; District Attorney Charles Marron 
Fickert who helped send Thomas J. Mooney and 
Warren K. Billings to jail. 
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OF MUSIC 


Year Opens 
September 17, 1931 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Courses leading to Degrees and 
Diplomas in Major Subjects; Nor- 
mal Dept., Soloist Courses. 


Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Viola, Con- 
trabass, Harp, Wind and Percussion 
Instruments. 


Theoretical Subjects: Solfeggio, Har- 
mony, Harmonic Analysis, Theory, 
Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, 
Composition and Instrumentation. 

Departments: of Public School Music; 
Languages; Dramatics; Ensemble 
Playing. Operatic Training; Free 
Lecture Courses. 


Symphonic Orchestra of 105 Mem- 
‘bers. Two preparatory orchestras. 


Free Privileges of Lectures, Concerts 
and Recitals, the Opportunities of 
Ensemble Practice and Appearing 
before Audiences with Orchestral 
Accompaniment. 


Radio Broadcasting: Practical Ex- 
perience from Licensed Station in 
our Building. 

Dormitories for women students. Cat- 

alogue on request. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as well as Graduating Courses 


Address: RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 








Going Abroad? 





tee a 
CHATHAM BARS INN 


CHATHAM—CAPE COD—MASS. 


N this historic peninsula overlooking the broad Atlantic, a famous Inn with its sixty rooms and 


twenty non-housekeeping cottages, offers comfort and pleasure of the highest type. 


Beautiful 


views, cool rooms, good music, the best of food and service, all modern conveniences and fire protection, 


Completely equipped for 


GOLF TENNIS 
Season June 26 to September 10 


MOTORING 
Booking Office: Room 800, 10 State St., Boston 


BATHING SAILING 
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credits in English Composition, admitted 
him to Stanford. After four years Bert 
Hoover, famed today as an_infinitive- 
splitter, was still deficient in English, but 
“as he seemed to have all the other re- 
quirements of a useful citizen, we gradu- 
ated him anyway and let him take his 
chances in the world.” 

In 1907 Dr. Jordan again met Herbert 
Hoover, a quiet, boyish engineer of 33. 
“Hoover explained that he had run through 
his profession. It held nothing more for 
him except to lay up money, of which he 
already had all he needed. ... He in- 
tended ... to... find some form of 
executive work in which he could be of 
service.” 

Hoover’s personality began to be felt in 
Stanford’s affairs soon after he built the 
spacious, flat-roofed house hard by the 
campus where in 1928 he was to receive 
the news of his election to the Presidency. 
In 1912 he went on Stanford’s Board of 
Trustees. By that time Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur was dean of the Medical School. 

In 1913 Dr. Jordan, vigorous and power- 
ful at 62 (he had played first base on the 
faculty baseball team until his 59th year), 
was not due for retirement for three years. 
The trustees offered him the chancellorship 
of the university. In his autobiography he 
tells how, abruptly on Commencement 
Day, his new appointment was announced: 
“The audience ... was plainly dazed. 
. . . Hoover now rose and proposed “Three 
cheers for the chancellor!’ But few un- 
derstood why they should cheer at what 
seemed (to most, at least) a painful sep- 
aration, and he got only a slight response.” 

Dr. John Casper Branner, the geology 
professor in whose laboratory Bert Hoover 
first met Lou Henry, was promoted from 
the university’s vice-presidency to suc- 
ceed Dr. Jordan. Dr. Branner lived less 
than three years and in 1916 Ray Lyman 
Wilbur stepped up. That year Dr. Jordan 
became chancellor emeritus. 

Fish & Peace. “I would rather be pres- 
ident of Stanford than emperor, and s0 
would I again if I had my life to live 
over,” said Dr. Jordan on his retirement. 
But his kicking-upstairs could be attributed 
partly to his increasing absorption in two 
other pursuits, his two other lives, Ichthy- 
ology and Peace. To the hall that the 
trustees had named for him he repaired 
with all good grace to revise and add to 
his tremendous output of books and mono- 
graphs (more than 6,000 of them). As 
Chancellor he could sally forth freely on 
his fish-collecting trips all over the world. 
No man ever caught and classified so many 
fish as he. 

His passion for Peace was aroused when 
he found cause to suspect that the Span- 
ish-American War was promoted for pri- 
vate profit (see p. 63). His scientific, 
nature-loving mind was shocked by the 
realization that “war takes the best men 
that nations produce. It kills them off and 
leaves the inferior ones to perpetuate the 
race.” Familiar throughout the land be- 
came the tall, fine old figure, black-hatted 
and garbed in loose-fitting clothes, of Jor- 
dan the Peace-Maker. chief director 
(1910-14) of the World Peace Foundation, 
onetime (1915) president of the World's 
Peace Congress, vice president of the 
American Peace Society. When the World 
War came, he toured the country urging 
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WHAT YOU SEE, YOU GET—WITH FALMO 


with a «genuine Bell & Howell 
FILMO personal movie camera 


as low as 


Filmo Cameras range from $92 
$486; Filmo Projectors from 
$198 to $295. Outfit shown is 
$361, with Sesamee-locked case. 


Filmo 70-A ... the 
original automatic movie 
Camera at new low price 


$140 


with Cooke F 3.5 lens 


Vacation days are here. You’re going to the seashore, to the mountains, to the little cottage on your 
favorite lake or stream. Wherever it’s to be, plan to bring your vacation back with you in living 


motion pictures. You have never fully enjoyed a vacation until you've had the fun of taking and 
seeing your own Filmo movies of it. 


Few things there are which do not call for movies. Your children and family, your sports and 
travels—these are too precious to lose. Make Filmo movies of them and keep them with you forever 
—movies that anyone can take, anyone can afford. 


In every corner of the world Filmo is the preferred personal movie camera. Though it is easier to 
operate than a snapshot camera, it takes movies of theater quality —clear, brilliant, lifelike. And it 
may be depended upon to serve you well for years to come. 


See the Filmo Personal Movie Cameras at your dealer’s, or write for fascinating movie booklet 
No. 13. Filmo cameras use Eastman Safety Film (16mm.) in the yellow box, obtainable everywhere. 
Filmo Cameras and Projectors may be equipped 
(under license) for use of Kodacolor film for 
movies in full color. Bell & Howell Co.. 1840 Bell & Howell Co., 1840 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 

“ €- Gentlemen: Please send me Movie Booklet No. 13 
Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. New York, Holly- . —the fascinating story of Filmo Personal Movies. 
wood, London(B&HCo., Ltd.) Established 1907. 


Filmo Personal Movie Cameras and Projectors 
are made by Bell & Howell, world’s leading manu- 
facturers of professional movie studio cameras 
and equipment. 








If women shaved daily as men 
must, shaving methods would have 


improved years ago. Women know 


skin-care too well to irritate their faces as 
men do, with old-fashioned ways ! 


Now, man, meet shaving that’s modern, 
speedy —and kind to your face! Frostilla 
Brushless Shave gives you the best shaves 
ever—without brush, lather or rub-in. 


Send for a free tube (use coupon). Or buy 
Frostilla Brushless Shave at your druggist’s 
with money-back guarantee. Forget your 
habits and prejudices! Just spread an 
economical, thin film on your beard— 
let your razor do the rest. Once over, and 
you’re shaved closely, smoothly, with 
never a pull, nick or neck-line irritation. 


Without after-lotions, your skin feels and 
looks better, clearer, smoother. Frostilla 
Brushless Shave contains a new and secret 
ingredient that actually conditions! It 
does a perfect, complete job—in a jiffy. 


YOU CAN’T LOSE! 


Use the coupon If youlike it (and you will!) 

1 for FREE 10c => never By: your 
eSi rush again. Send it to us 

travel-size tube. and we’ll send to you, free 

Buy a tube (35c, 60¢ in exchange, a 60c giant tube. 
2 at all druggists or 

direct by mail from 
the Frostilla Co.) Use 
often enough to satisfy 
your curiosity. Then— 
your money back if 
you’re not 100% 
pleased. 











BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE 


This offer expires June 1932 
The Frostilla Co., Elmira,N.Y. (Dept. T 6-8 ) 
(in Canada, address: 296 Richmond St., W., Toronto) 


I’m modern minded. Send me, free, a week or more 
of better shaves in your 10c travel-size tube. 





Name 





I alii ain enna " os 


I a ci 
Sales Reps.: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Inc. N.Y.C. & Toronto 


pacifism. In New Haven, Yale students 
hooted and jeered him. At the Baltimore 


TIME 


Academy of Music in April 1917 he was 
almost mobbed by rioters who sang: 
“Hang Dave Jordan on a Sour Apple 
Tree!” After the U. S. entered the War, 
however, he made no more speeches. And 





FROSTILLA 


ten years after the Baltimore incident he 
received a letter from one Carter G. Os- 
burn, who said he had led the Baltimore 
mob: “No apology is possible for such an 
act. . . . I was at the time 20 years old. 
. . . In these ten years I saw something 
of the actuality of war. ... You were 
motivated by the principles of civilization, 
while I was motivated by .. . barbar- 
ism.” 

Long after he is gone Stanford will 
vividly remember its Grand Old Man— 
his Thursday evenings at-home in a big 
fire-lit living room which he specially re- 
built to make room for more friends and 
conversation; the adult atmosphere he 
fostered on the campus (“College men 
should marry college women, as they are 
more nearly mental equals. ... A man 
sees the best women he’ll ever see while 
in college’); his word-coining (“quackti- 
tioner,” “pluviculture,” “sciosophy” mean- 
ing organized ignorance); his abhorrence 
of liquor, tobacco, ignorance, arrogance, 
vulgarity (he said some people should 
write a “V” before their names); a fine 
old Tolstoyan sitting in the sun with his 
blackthorn stick and shepherd dog. 

Stanford Today. Under the driving, 
organizing genius of Wilbur, Hoover & 
friends, Stanford has traveled far. With 


| an endowment of some $43,500,000 of 
| which about $12,000,000 represents the 
physical plant, it is no longer quasi-public 


but predominantly a rich man’s college. 
Its students (3,938 enrolled this year) 
have since 1921 been obliged to pay a 
stiff tuition fee: from $85 to $130 per 
quarter, depending upon the school in 
which they are enrolled. Though it is 
their custom to affect corduroy trousers, 
lumberjack shirts and other unassuming 
gear, more than half own automobiles. 
Some fly their own planes: Stanford’s air- 
port, operated by the Daniel Guggenheim 
Aeronautic Laboratory, is one of the few 
college-owned fields in the U. S. and it is 
taxed to its capacity on big-game days. 
Nearby is the stadium which seats 90,000 


| people. The vast Stanford campus in- 
| cludes one of the finest Pacific Coast golf 


courses, two lakes, a polo field as well as 
two great gymnasiums and many a smaller 
playing field and game court. Dotted with 
eucalyptus trees, handsomely landscaped, 
it encloses a central group of rambling 
Spanish-Romanesque buildings. Most of 








the male students live in dormitories. 
Though there are many fraternities (with 
houses of their own) the dormitory 
groups, which have intramural eating clubs 
and cliques, are more influential in campus 
affairs. Besides the girls’ dormitory there 
are many sorority houses. Since the num- 
ber of young ladies is limited by Senator 
| Stanford’s will to 500, a boy who “dates” 
a co-ed is known as one who “crashes the 
500.” 

Cali- 


Trustees Meeting. Potent 


fornians are the trustees who meet this 
week to decide the question which has 
heated up many a Stanford alumnus: 
Shall Dr. Wilbur continue to administer 
| the 





university from Washington, or 
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shall complete control be given to Acting 
President Robert Eckles Swain? Among 
the trustees are: Banker Leland Whitman 
Cutler, of Bacon, Cutler & Cooke in San 
Francisco; Sugar Merchant Wallace 
McKinney Alexander, past president of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce; 
Board Chairman Frank Bartow Anderson 
of the Bank of California; Publisher 
Harry Chandler of the Los Angeles Times; 
Judges John Thomas Nourse Jr. and 
Marcus Cauffman Sloss; President Paul 
Shoup of Southern Pacific Railway. Ab- 
sent will be Trustee Herbert Hoover. 

This week Secretary Wilbur begins a 
tour of college commencements, four 
addresses in a fortnight. Last fortnight 
he was in Manhattan at the meeting of the 
Council on Radio in Education (Tre, 
June 1). As Secretary of the Interior and 
head of the U. S. Department of Educa- 
tion he is a very busy man. The anti- 
Hoover, anti-Wilbur faction of Stanford’s 
alumni feel that their university suffers 
while Dr. Swain is theoretically in charge, 
but actually working under remote con- 
trol. 

Last October the trustees extended Dr. 
Wilbur’s leave of absence for a year but 
they withdrew his salary—$z22,000 an- 
nually. Last fortnight when the meeting 
of trustees was called, the San Francisco 
Examiner reported that an emissary from 
President Hoover had come with the re- 
quest that Dr. Wilbur’s leave be extended 
again. This was “understood to be a vir- 
tual ultimatum.” Said the Examiner: 
“There is dissension among the Stanford 
trustees, it became known. .. . But, it 
was said, a majority of the board will ac- 
cede to the request... .” 

Significance. The same alumni who are 
saying come-back-now-or-get-out to Presi- 
dent Wilbur, oppose the Jordan-Wilbur 
plan for changing the college. They con- 
tend that Stanford’s prestige will be 
lowered if it is turned into an institution 
for selected graduate students only. They 
say a man gives his allegiance not to a 
graduate school such as Johns Hopkins or 
Heidelberg but to the college of his early 
years. Stanford may lose financial, even 
sentimental support from its alumni. Also 
they say, its athletic teams will gradually 
lose their national eminence (see p. 28). 

Proponents of the plan point out that, 
since teaching is a university’s prime func- 
tion, intellectual prestige is more desit- 
able than athletic. It is argued that not the 
A. B. degree, obtainable almost by mail 
nowadays, but its successors should be 
emphasized; California has many a junior 
college: let these take care of the first 
two years; let Stanford lavish its resources 
upon making finer products for an I 
creasingly exacting world. In the words 
of Grand Old Man Jordan: “A university 
should be a place for research and inde- 
pendent thinking, and for this reason alone 
the abolition of the lower division is in- 
evitable. The lower division was created 
because the high schools, at the time Stan- 
ford was founded, did not give sufficient 
training. Now they doso.... 

“The whole of your life must be spent 
in your own company and only the edv- 
cated man is good company for himsell. 
What a college education is worth de 
pends entirely upon the man who has 1. 
There is no use loading a $10,000 educt 
tion on a 50¢ boy.” 
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Three woods—nine irons—a complete set of Walter Hagen 


matched clubs—and such a set as to please the most discrim- 


inating golfer—whether champion or beginner . . . Every club 


Hew @ 0 eh WH OW 


perfectly matched—perfectly balanced . . . Hagen Woods—with 
Le | | | | | 
their large, deep-faced, powerful heads—free from all bulkiness— 


with just the proper “feel”—and designed for maximum results 
| | | | | 

from every shot... The irons—Walter Hagen “Compact Blades” 
Henn ft «© &@ sw of & 

—blades shorter, deeper, thicker—so designed primarily, to 
n hema imiw @ 


meet the requirements of the large ball—will put more weight 


behind the ball and make control of all shots easier... Play a 


set of Hagen matched clubs ... You will see why they are 
nnn ih hm wa 
so popular with the country's leading golfers ... For the best 


in the large ball play the Hagen... Maximum carry is in- 


sured as well as absolute accuracy in the air and on the greens. 


neh wt 6h h6Unt ho OR 
THE L. A. YOUNG COMPANY, DETROIT. Makers of Hagen 
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Products. Canadian Distributors, Hargraft Bros., Ltd., Toronto 








deny yourself coffee 


when you need 
give up only caffein? 


Don’t say a regretful “No” to 
coffee’s tempting flavor and 
aroma! For even if the caffein in 
coffee has affected your sleep, 
nerves or digestion, you can still 
enjoy coffee’s spicy fragrance and 


satisfying flavor. 





How? By drinking Sanka Cof- 
fee—genuine, delicious coffee 
with 97 G of the caffein removed. 
Drink Sanka Coffee—and revel 
once more in coffee’s old-time 


goodness! 


SANKA 
COFFEE 


drink it and sleep! 
Sanka Coffee is a superior 
blend of the choicest Central 
and South American coffees 
—from which 97% of the 
caffein has been removed. 


GROUND OR 
IN THE BEAN 





Sanka Coffee is a blend of the 
choicest Central and South Amer- 
ican coffees. Nothing is added— 
nothing but caffein is removed. 
You make it as you’ve always 
made coffee. Sanka Coffee is rich 
in flavor—tempting in aroma. 
Coffee experts recognize that no 
other blend is finer. 


Sanka Coffee has been approved 
by the American Medical Associ- 


ation. Your grocer sells it— 


ground or in the bean—in pound 
vacuum cans that preserve its 
freshness. Complete satisfaction 
or your money back. Get a pound 
to-day. 

For a complete discussion 
of sleeplessness, send the cou- 
pon below for the free book- 
let, ‘‘Sleep—and how to get 
there.”’ 


make the night-test! » » » 


The first time you try Sanka 
Coffee drink it at night. It won’t 
keep you awake. Next morning 
you’ll know, from actual experi- 
ence, that you’ve discovered a 
delicious coffee that you can en- 
joy morning, noon and night— 
without regret! 


© 1931, s.c core 





SANKA COFFEE CORPORATION 
1 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. T.m. 6-31 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of the free 
booklet, “‘Sleep—and how to get there.” 


Street 


Earns: = aa ai 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


| Spain 
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June Records 

Some phonograph records are musical 
events. Each month Time notes the note- 
worthy :* 

Symphonic: 

De Falla’s Nights in the Gardens of 
by Conductor Ernesto Halffter, 


| Pianist Manuel Navarro and the Orquesta 





Betica de Camara (Columbia, $4.50)—A 
Sevillian orchestra, led by a pupil of 
Composer de Falla, gives soft, authentic 
color to the three lovely nocturnes. 

Richard Strauss’s Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme by Conductor Clemens Krauss and 
the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Vic- 
tor, $6.50)—A Habsburg turned conduc- 
tor gives keen edge to music of a rare, 
satirical cast. 

Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5 in E Minor 
by Conductor Erich Kleiber and the 
Berlin Staatsoper Orchestra (Brunswick, 
$7.50)—The New York Philharmonic’s 
new man plays the New World Symphony 
inspired by the Czech composer’s three- 
year stay in the U. S. (1892-95). 

Sibelius’ En Saga and Valse Triste by 
Conductor Eugene Goossens and Sym- 
phony Orchestra (Victor, 2 records, $1.50 
each)—Cincinnati’s Britisher takes his 
turn at translating the increasingly popu- 
lar Finn. Goossens’ language is clear and 
direct. 

Debussy’s Nuages and Fétes by Con- 
ductor Albert Wolff and the Lamoureux 
Symphony Orchestra (Brunswick, 2 rec- 
ords, $1 each)—Debussy’s exquisite shim- 
mering colors faithfully reproduced by a 
leading Paris orchestra. 

Light Opera: 

H. M. S. Pinafore by the D’Oyly Carte 
Opera Company (Victor, $13.50)—Victor 
does over the Gilbert & Sullivan opus by 
the new electrical process. 

Violin and Piano: 

Brahms’s Sonata in G by Violinist 
Toscha Seidel and Pianist Arthur Loeser 
(Columbia, $6)—An expert pair plays 
Brahms in his tenderest, most mellow 
mood. The recording is excellent. 

Songs & Ballads: 

“Out of Nowhere” and “Say a Little 
Prayer for Me” (Columbia )—Ruth Etting 
takes another blue ribbon. 

Dance Records: 

“In a Café on the Road to Calais” and 
“Beautiful Love” (Victor) —Ohman & 
Arden, the Gershwin piano-specialists, 
prove themselves with a hot Cuban rumba 
and a conventional waltz. 

“Oh, How I Miss You” and “To Whis- 
per, Dear, I Love You” (Brunswick)— 
Two good tunes given plenty of pace by 
the piano in Abe Lyman’s California Or 
chestra. 

“Out of Nowhere” and “Yours is My 
Heart Alone” (Victor). For these two 





sleekly done Leo Reisman won Victor's 
Popular Record-of-the-Month award. 

“Come to Me” and “If You Haven't 
Got Love” (Brunswick)—The De Sylva- 
Brown-Henderson tunes which Gloria 
Swanson sang in Jndiscreet. 


*Prices listed are for entire albums which in- 
| clude several records. Where the price is not 
| given it is 75¢, standard price for popular 10 
| inch records. 
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THAT'S 


the way 
a golf ball 


OUGHT to 
pop out of 


a pocket! 


SLR PAS Ute Cebit CCLCCUELEUL ett 
WUD) NNTP VAVRTEIYY ANPP TETRA PED OMT TT OTT WWW NY 


7... happen to be a graduate 


of the Jimmy Valentine-Raffles 
School of Golf-Bag Opening, per- 
haps you enjoy puttering around 
with bothersome buckles. But if 


you’d rather putt than putter— 


COU Ceara 
WAWVAVYVEYVERUEYYYREPEYYRYEYYYERARYYRPLEYYYESYYVANY YY) | 


when, and as, needed —and with 
gratifying ease and swiftness. 

Talons on shirts, golf jackets, kit 
bags, wind-stoppers — on sports 
clothing of all kinds — provide a 


speed of getting in and an ease of 


slinist Talon Slide Fasteners can show getting out much appreciated by 

soesel Golf Bag —Talon Slide Fasteners on hood, vou a whole bag of new tricks! . ‘ ‘ . _ é 

plays pr fc pockets— for Porn access to shoes, y g those who want to spend less 
re sweaters, clubs and accessories. E eather. + " . ‘ 

vellow eve Raped gan se For instance—Talon Slide Fast- time in the locker-room and 


eners on ball-pockets. Just slide 


more time on the links. 


Little the pull-tab and out pops the Sure to work—that’s another im- 
tin an : 
Etting ball—there’s a contribution! For portant fact about Talons. You 

golf, unless we have been deliber- can rely on them. They never 
is ‘" ately misinformed, is a game of stick, never jam. They won’trust— 
an & , . ; . ; 
jalists, getting the ball into a cup—not notina multitude of downpours. 
rumba of getting it out of a pocket. Ask for them when you buy your 
Whis- Talons on the hood, down the olf equipment or sporting togs. 
g july if g tog 
ick)— Practice Ball Bag — the efficient Talon Slide 


ice by 
ia Or- 


is My 


e two 


Fastener leaves no gaping corners to tem rt 
balls to lose themselves. Heavy Grey Drill. 


Traveling Bag — holds all the wearables any 


side of the bag, and on carry- ‘ 
all compartments are likewise % 
revelations in convenience. 
You can remove clubs or 
sweaters or 19th hole supplies 


TALON 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


And be sure you get exactly 
* 
S what you ask for—the genu- 
ine has TALON on the pull- 


tab, just to keep you from 
getting something inferior. 


THE SLIDE FASTENER 
THAT ALWAYS WORKS 


HOOKLESS FASTENER COMPANY, MEADVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
New York - Boston + Philadelphia - 


: r 10 : 
ula ardent golfer requires for the weekend, yet 


retains a magic lightness. Various leathers. Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco + Seattle 





TIME 
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HERE'S HOW 


Tek fits or 
your front teeth 


How precisely Tek fits even the sharp 
curve behind your front teeth! Its | 
Better Bristles trained against the | 
danger spots where stain and tartar | 
form. Tek carries no leisure bristles | 


as old-fashioned brushes do. But each 


well-placed, springy tuft does effi- 


cient work at every stroke—cleaning 


teeth and vitalizing gums. See and | 


feel Tek’s Better Shape and Better 
Bristles—its double value at no extra 


cost. Sterilized, Cellophane-sealed 


and guaranteed, Tek is a product of 


(ohmon 


SOW 


NEW BRUNSWICK NEW JERSEY 





the modern 


TOOTH BRUSH 


Wee ON AY FIGS: 





Two Men in a Ball 


A yellow, rubberized cotton gasbag shot 
upward from Augsburg, Germany before 
dawn one day last week, dragging after it 
a 7-ft. aluminum sphere, half black, half 
silver, from which flew a Swiss flag. Up, 
up—and to the south and west—the bal- 
loon CH-113 soared until it was a gleam- 
ing globule in the rays of the sun not yet 
risen. Up above the 42,000-ft. mark 
reached by the late Balloonist Lieut. Haw- 
thorne Gray, up past Lieut. Apollo Sou- 
cek’s airplane altitude of 43,166 ft.—the 
highest that man had ever risen—the 
CH-113 entered the stratosphere even- 
tually to hover ten miles.above the earth. 

From within the aluminum ball two men 
peered through port windows at the end- 
less blue vacancy about them. The taller 
of the two, gawky, long-haired, be-spec- 
tacled, clad in rough homespun and a tow- 
ering collar, was Auguste Piccard, 47, 
Swiss professor of physics in the Uni- 
versity of Brussels. The other was his 
assistant, Charles Kipfer, 20 years his 
junior. On their heads were baskets stuffed 
with pillows, to cushion them in case of a 
sudden drop of their gondola. They had 
been preparing for this ascension since 





- 





last summer, had tried and failed last 
autumn (Time, Sept. 22) and were now 
aloft largely because of the backing of 
King Albert’s favorite Fund for Scientific 
Research. Their purpose: to study the in- 
tensity of cosmic rays in the stratosphere. 

All day long the silver speck in the sky, 
now vanishing, now swimming into sight 
again miles away, had most of Europe 
agog. It was staying up too long! Evi- 
dently it could not come down! There 
was said to be oxygen supply for only 
ten hours, and here it was 15 hours al- 
ready. Piccard and Kipfer must be float- 





ing, like Mahomet in his coffin, dead in 
the middle of the sky !* 


About 9 p.m. the CH-11z3 settled upon 
the glacier above the village of Ober Gurgl 
in the Austrian Tyrol. There the scientists 
rested until morning beside their deflated 
balloon, calmly working on their notes, 
securing precious instruments. A search- 
ing party met them toward mid-day, led 
them to safety and the world’s news spot- 
light. 

Professor Piccard blinked bewilderedly 
behind his spectacles at all the excitement. 
True, they had remained aloft longer than 
intended, but that was only because the 
gas valve had failed to work, and they 
were forced to wait until the cool of eve- 
ning contracted the hydrogen in the bal- 
loon’s bag which was only one-seventh 
full upon starting. Yes, it was fortunate 
that their oxygen held out so long. No, 
they suffered no hardship except heat and 
thirst. Half the shell of the gondola had 
been painted black to absorb the rays of 
the sun in the frigid stratosphere. Result: 
When far aloft, the air was 75° below 
zero Fahrenheit outside, it was 106° above 
inside. Their drinking water ran out. They 
resorted to licking the condensed moisture 



























International 


STRATOSPHERISTS KipFeR & PICCARD 
The world thought they had gone to Heaven. 


from the walls of their cabin. As to their 
flight itself, they had ascended much 
faster than they desired. But “our ascen 
was of fairy-like beauty. . . . The rare 
glances from the cabin windows which 


*One who did not fear was Professor Piccard’ 
twin brother Jean, an engineer of Wilmington, 
Del. The Brothers Piccard are over 6 ft. ta, 
look exactly alike. As students in Munich they 
played twin-pranks. Once they alternated posit 
for an unsuspecting sculptor. Once, just alte! 
Auguste had been shaved by a barber, in walked 
Jean with a three-day stubble to collect a wast 
that “his whiskers grew faster than any othels 
in the world.” 
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FLEET OF AUTOGIROS IN A STRIKING 


N COMMENTING upon the Autogiro, those 
most familiar with aviation’s progress have 
expressed the same thought again and again, 
in almost the same words: “That's the answer.” 
The answer to what? 
To the need for an aircraft with such inherent 
stability that it can be safely operated by the 
average person capable of operating an automobile 
—an aircraft whose security does not depend primarily upon 
the highly developed skill of its pilot, an aircraft which is 
capable of high speed but can stay in the air at low speeds 
as well, an aircraft which will alight gently with little or 
no forward motion and which can take-off or land in almost 
any small open space. That is what expert observers of the 
Autogiro mean when they say “That's the answer.” Al- 
though the Autogiro can travel at high speeds it does not 
require speed to stay in the air. It can slow down, stop and 
hover—or descend at no forward speed—in perfect control. 
It cannot fall off from a stall into a tail spin. Even if the 


“A SALUTE”"—“ The most extraordinary ~~ that has loomed on 


the aeronautical horizon since the days of the Wright brothers is 
Senor de la Cierva, inventor of the Autogiro. This fact must be ad- 
mitted regardless of any predilections for or aversions toward the 
autogiro itself. The name of its inventor 
is destined to go down in history, if not 
with the Wrights—that would be too 
much to expect of any name—at any 
rate as the name of the first man to hit 
upon a radical innovation in the Wrights’ 
system of securing controlled free flight. 


SETTING 














CAUGHT BY THE CAMERA OF CY LA TOYR 


engine dies, the pilot and his passengers face no 
trying emergency. The Autogiro can still glide 
to earth just as the airplane does, or it can de- 
scend vertically, more slowly than a man in a para- 
chute, and land in almost any small, open space. 
It requires much less skill and experience to fly 
an Autogiro—and so requires less time to learn. 
It is an aircraft in which you can “go places and 
do things.” That is why the almost unanimous expression 
of approval has been, “‘That’s the answer.” 
The Autogiro Company of America is not a manufacturing 
or selling company. It is solely an engineering and licensing 
organization. It owns and controls, exclusively, all Auto- 
giro patent rights in the United States. Manufacturing 
companies of high standing will be licensed to build Auto- 
giros with the full cooperation of our engineering staff. 
PRESENT LICENSEES ARE: Buhl Aircraft Company, Detroit, 
Mich. +--+ Kellett Aircraft Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. +--+ 
Pitcairn Aircraft, Inc., Willow Grove, Pa. 


“That statement may seem extravagant but it will stand examination. 
Heavier-than-air flying, with the single exception of the autogiro, is today 
in method exactly what it was as demonstrated by the Wrights a quarter 
of a century ago. Their work has been developed, refinements have been 


introduced, power plants have been per- 


It remiined for Cierva to try something 
distinctly different — something different, 
that is to say, that works.” — Quoted 
from an editorial in U.S. Air Services, 
January, 1931. 


© 1931, Autogiro Co. of America 


AUTOGIRO COMPANY OF AMERICA «* “ 


LAND 


fected; but the fundamentals are the same. 
TITLE BUILDING . . 
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A man looks like a man when he smokes a pipe 


HERE’S no getting around it— 
women nowadays are doing every- 
thing that men do. Driving our cars, fly- 
ing our planes, even smoking our cigarettes. 
But did you ever see a lady smoke a pipe? 
That’s the one strictly masculine privi- 
lege they’ve left us—and it’s really the 
best of all. 


Have you ever smoked a pipe? If not, 
our advice to you is get one today. Fill it 
with Edgeworth and settle down to smok- 
ing pleasure that’s better than anything 
you’ve ever known before. 

Edgeworth’s rare blend of fine old 
burleys plus the distinctive eleventh proc- 
ess gives a flavor that can’t be matched. 

You can buy Edgeworth anywhere—or 
clip the coupon below for a special sample 
packet, free. 


EDGEWORTH 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Edgeworth is a blend of 
fine old burleys, with its 
natural savor insured by 
Edgeworth’s distinctive 


eleventh process. Buy 
Edgeworth anywhere in 
two forms—‘‘Ready-Rub- 
bed”’ and “Plug Slice.” 
All sizes. 15¢ pocket pack- 
age to pound humidor tin. 
Larus & Bro. Co., Rich- 


mond, Va. 


=—=CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample. Ill try it in a good pipe. 


Name 





Address 


City and State 


TIME 


. . belong to the 
| most beautiful which I have seen in my 
Go aed 

| Newshawks from all over Europe con- 
| verged upon Gurgl by rail, motor, cycle 
| 


| our work permitted us . 


ee 


and airplane. Before long the mild-man- 
nered Professor Piccard was impelled to 
say, in reply to a question about his “suf- 
fering”: “. . . the worst experience is be- 
ing called out of bed at 2 o’clock in the 
| morning.” 
Significance. Professor Piccard’s prime 
| purpose was to determine whether cosmic 
rays were, as believed, ten times more 
powerful in the stratosphere than upon 
| reaching the earth through the atmosphere. 
| Dr. Arthur Holly Compton, winner of the 
| 1927 Nobel Prize for physics, said in Chi- 
cago: “Such measurements have been 
made before with sounding balloons, but 
the conditions under which Professor Pic- 
card made his observations would be much 
more satisfactory.” He expected the re- 
| sults to prove “very valuable” to science. 
Not so kind were the German men of 
science to the obscure Swiss who had be- 
come a world figure overnight. He had 
not conferred with such eminent students 
of the stratosphere as Regener, Hergesell, 
| Hansen. His instruments were inadequate; 
| Regener’s devices would have permitted 
accurate measurements. Science already 
| knew as much about the cosmic ray as 
Piccard could learn at first-hand. All told, 
his most important contribution was the 


proof that men can live in an airtight con- | 
tainer. Those findings might be useful to 
the men who are building a stratosphere | 


airplane in the Junkers plant at Dessau. 


The Stratosphere is a rarefied layer, | 
encountered | 
about eight miles above the earth’s sur- | 


presumably 20 mi. deep, 
face. The temperature is curiously sta- 
tionary: about —75° F. About 4o mi. 


beyond the stratosphere is the mysterious 


Heaviside Layer of ionized gases, from | 


which radio waves “bounce” like light 
rays from a mirror. 
Data about the stratosphere has long 


been gathered by instruments borne in 


rockets and unmanned balloons (small bal- | 
loons have gone to 100,000 ft.) but the | 
sum total of knowledge is not great. It | 


is known that no clouds or rain occur 
in the belt. There is a notion that the 
prevailing wind is easterly, counter to the 
earth’s movement; but Professor Piccard 
last week snorted: “That’s a lot of bosh.” 


Also it was supposed that the stratosphere | 


visitor in daytime would see stars shine in 
a purple sky. Piccard’s sky was deep, dark 
blue but starless. 

—_ — 
NACA Show 


“To supervise and direct the scientific 
study of the problems of flight with a view 
to their practical solution,” Congress in 
1915 created the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, a group of experts 
now numbering 15, appointed by the Presi- 
dent to serve without pay. In theory, the 
committee is the semi-official laboratory 
of all U. S. aviation—Governmental and 
commercial. Since aviation’s boom year 
of 1927, this Committee’s annual appro- 
priations have increased from $513,000 to 
$1,053,790. Best known products of its 
laboratory at Langley Field, Va. are NACA 
wing sections and the NACA engine cowl- 


ing which first won fame on Capt. Frank | 
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The test of a product is not how it is 
made, nor what materials are in it. 
What counts is, does the product do 
its job? That, after all, is the real test. 
That is why this portfolio-book, “‘The 
Chart of Bond Paper Value’”’ is largely 
a demonstration of Caslon Bond in 
use. It tells the story of Caslon’s 
modern, scientific manufacture, but 
even the story and its illustrations 
constitute a striking example of 
colorful printing on this paper. And 
there are further demonstrations of 
Caslon’s use—a use which has made 
it a standard business bond of known 
value and proved quality.* 
This book is offered to business men. 
There is no coupon to fill out, but 
the Chart will be promptly and 
gladly sent to all who ask for it on 
business letterheads. Address your 
letter to Department 206, 411 West 
Ontario Street, Chicago. 
THE MUNISING PAPER COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS +« MUNISING, MICHIGAN 
*Caslon Bond is NOT an expensive paper. It 
can be used freely for all bond paper pur- 


poses throughout your business. It is made 
in twelve colors and white. 


CASLON 
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EXPECT MORE FROM THE 
‘NO-BREAKER-STRIP BALLOON 


AND GET IT/ 


Put your trucks on the General Balloon. 
Expect a greater measure of perform- 
ance— you'll get it! 


More mileage than was ever before 
thought possible. Higher average 
speeds with safety— increased route 
coverage. Dependable service—with 
the practical elimination of road de- 
lays. Years added to your trucks’ life 
—maintenance costs greatly reduced. 
Positive traction on any road, in any 
weather. Bigger pay loads. More pow- 
er. Less gas consumption. Lower haul- 
ing expense—and more profit per unit. 


General's patented “’no-breaker-strip”’ 
design makes possible true balloon 
cushioning —brings you exclusive ad- 
vantages available in no other tire. 
General Balloons are proved money- 
savers on any truck. Ask your General 
Tire Dealer for a change-over figure. 


The General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Specify GENERALS 


=. your new trucks 


“GENERAL 
TRUCK BALLOON 


—goes a long way to make friends 











ROLAND PHILLIPS 
Former Editor of Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine. Now Director and Editor of the 
R. P. A. Plan of the McClure 

Newspaper Syndicate 


Practical Help in 
FICTION WRITING 


froma 
FAMOUS EDITOR 


The R. P. A. Plan, a new fiction de- 
partment of the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, operated under the direc- 
tion of Roland Phillips, one of the 
foremost editors of our times, helps 
all writers, old and new, to greater 
reward and recognition. It offers 
practical help, personal direction and 
editorial guidance based on _ the 
writer’s own work. 


The R. P. A. Plan is endorsed by 
Rex Beach, Irvin S. Cobb, Fannie 
Hurst, Rupert Hughes, Cosmo Ham- 
ilton, Arthur B. Reeve, Ray Long, 
editor of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
W. F. Bigelow, editor 
Housekeeping, J. B. Kelly, editor of 


of Good 


Fiction House, and a host of other 
writers and editors. 

Write for the folder describing the 
R. P. A. Plan in detail, together with 
monthly cash offer for short stories. 
Clip the coupon below and send it 
without delay. 


Send No Manuscript 
but write for the 


R. P. A. Folder 


McCLURE NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 


Dept. 11 


345 Hudson Street New York 


Pee, SS oe 
| McClure Newspaper Syndicate, Dept. 11 | 
345 Hudson Street 
New York, N. Y. | 


Please send me immediately a copy of your | 
R.P.A. folder, giving information about your plan | 
to assist writers of fiction. 














TIME 


| Monroe Hawks’s transcontinental speed 
flights. 
Every year leading airplane builders and 


| designers assemble at Langley Field where 
| Chairman Joseph Sweetman Ames points 


with pride to NACA’s developments of the 
past twelvemonth. Last week a party of 
some 200 made the visit. They saw: 


@ A new wind tunnel, largest in the world, | 


60 ft. wide and 30 ft. high, in which a full- 


| size airplane may be tested in an airflow | 


of 115 m. p. h. The tunnel consists of 
two yawning mouths, between which an 
airplane is mounted on a high caisson. 
Wind for the tests is blown by propeller- 
fans driven by two 4,000-h. p. motors. 


First test will be made with a 20-ft. model | 


of the Navy’s new dirigible Akron, to 
determine how to build the tail surfaces. 


@ A seaplane testing channel one-half mile 


long, 24 ft. wide, 12 ft. deep. An electric 
towing carriage which straddles the chan- 
nel, can haul hulls or pontoons through 
the water at 60 m. p. h. 

@ A “non-stalling” attachment which pre- 
vents the pilot of a plane from pulling his 
control stick back far enough to cause a 
stall. 


@ A “safety fuel” developed by chemists | 


of Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, which 
burns as slowly as furnace oil, yet, it is 
claimed, has as much power as gasoline. 


Diesel Comeback 








Comparatively little has been heard of | 


the Packard Diesel airplane motor since 
its sensational introduction at the All- 
American Aircraft Show of 1930 (TIME, 
April 14, 1930). Some manufacturers (in- 
cluding Ford, Stinson, Buhl) offered the 
engine as optional equipment in 


ers and operators, while aware of the 


engine’s worthy characteristics (oil burn- | 


ing, no ignition system, no carburetion, no 


| fire hazard) were content to wait until it 
| had proved itself in others’ hands. | 
Last week at Jacksonville Beach, Fla. 
the Packard Diesel brought itself sharply | 
back into prominence. It kept a Bellanca | 


plane aloft for 84 hr. 33 min. without re- 
fuelling, thus recapturing for the U. S. the 


world record from the French pilots Bos- | 


sourtrot & Rossi by 9 hr. to min. At the 


controls of the Bellanca were two Packard | 
testpilots: short, bald Walter Lees, who | 


drove a horsecar in Saint Augustine, Fla. 
before the War to earn money for flying 
lessons; and big, black-haired Frederick 
Brossy, son of a wealthy Detroit business- 
man. 

The 34-day flight, in which the plane 
traveled far enough to have reached Japan 
from Jacksonville, was the third attempt 
of Lee & Brossy to break the endurance 
record. In March they were thwarted by 
a fuel leak. In April they broke the U. S. 
record, were within 1 hr. 35 min. of the 
world record when a line squall drove them 
down. 


Cow Flight 

Folksong says it is a good thing that 
cows don’t fly in Mobile, in Mobile, but 
last week a cow flew in Ohio, from Cin- 
cinnati to Washington Court House, to 
publicize that town’s Union Stockyard 
Co. and American Airweys Inc. Com- 
mission Merchant D. F. (“Bud”) Brown 
arranged the stunt, sent out green hand- 


bills proclaiming: COWS CAN FLY! 


© 


their | 
planes, but few were sold last year. Own- | 
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on FATHERS 
DAY June 21 


GIVE HIM the nation’s greatest shirt and 
cravat vajue. The shirts are tailored with 
care, from fabrics that wear, with hand-cut 
collars that fit. The cravat has been a 
style, quality and long-wear favorite 
for 26 years. At all progressive dealers. 
° 
STYLED IN HOLLYWOOD 


7 


Grayco Style Studios 
824 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles 








| “The March 


| of Time’”’ 


| . . . 
A new kind of radio entertainment 


presented by the Editors of Tiwe 


Every Friday Night 


10:30-11 Eastern daylight sav- 
ing time; 9:30-10 Central day- 


light saving time; over the basic 
network of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; Stations 


WNAC 
WBBM 
WXYZ 
KMBC 
KOIL 
WEAN 
W MAL 
WLAC 


WADC 
WKBW 
WKRC 
WOwo 
WDSU 
WCAU 
WFBL 
WCCco 


WCAO 
WBT 
WHK 
WDRC 
WABC 
WJAS 
WSPD 
KMOX 
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Not onde HEAT, Out Fire /s turned back 


by this Fireprooting Insulation 





PROVABLE FACTS 
ABOUT THERMAX 


Insulation: Thermax com- 
bines real.insulation with fireproof- 
ing; qualifications possessed by no 
other insulation board. 


Fireproofing: Thermax, 
tested in accordance with the stand- 
ard fire test specifications of the 
American Society forTesting Materi- 
als, meets requirements for Class 
A fireproof construction. 


Structurally Strong: 
Thermax satisfies code requirements 
for self-supporting insulated roof 
decks, and non-bearing partitions. 


Sound-Deadening: Ther- 


max 2-inch partitions transmit less 
than one-fifth of one percent of sound. 


HE primary purpose of insulation is to prevent the passage of heat. 

But here is an insulation that is an effective barrier against fire as 
well as heat. Thermax is insulation plus fireproofing. It not only makes 
your home comfortable and easy to heat, but helps to make it firesafe 
as well. 

Thermax is not a new, untried product. It has been used for years 
in Europe. Now manufactured in America, it is available to home builders 
all over the country. Made of treated wood and minerals, it has all the 
desirable features of a good building material. It is vermin proof, odor- 
less, permanent, structurally strong and of light weight. It can be 
sawed and nailed like wood, and used instead of sheathing or as a plaster 
base instead of lath. 

Thermax is economical. It has the thickness necessary to give real ther- 
mal insulation. Thermax gives you more for your insulation dollar. 

Ask your architect to specify Thermax for your new home. Write 
today for booklet containing complete description of Thermax. Address 
Thermax Corporation, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. 


HERMAX 


Insulation P/us Fireproofing 
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HER TOES GOT WET ONLY IN A 
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SHOWER BATH .. . YET SHE CAUGHT | Gag Loosed Sque 
As all editors had hoped it would, the Wh 
@ SAT i L E T KE by] 7 K @ aa T @@ __ U.S. Supreme Court this week declared vrawle 
unconstitutional Minnesota’s “gag law” of Sar 
(Time, Dec. 30, 1929) which empowered day 1 

any district judge to suppress by perma- ie an 

nent injunction any publication that he nan, 

HE is one of the most deemed “malicious, scandalous or defama- sticks 
particular people in the tory.” The case at hand had been in the ey 
world—so fastidious, in fact, courts since 1927, when the Minneapolis ber Na 

that on her outing to the judge first enforced the law against the Loe m: 

beach she wouldn’t go in Saturday Press which had been attacking Victor 

the water. Because too much public officials for alleged vice protection. clung 
debris bubbled in the surf, Publishers J. M. Near and Howard A. dashec 
she wet her feet only on the Guilford, lacking funds, were aided first loosed 
tile floor of a shower bath. by the American Civil Liberties Union, at one 
Strange to say, she would then by the Chicago Tribune and Ameri- killed | 
have been safer in the ocean can Newspaper Publishers’ Association. ing an 
than prancing on the spot- % ah 
ieee See eee, chower. Presswise Prince Bone 

Like almost every moist : 2 

surface, it was infested with _When H. R. H. Edward of Wales was In € 

germs of “Athlete’s Foot” — visiting South America recently he found retta | 

invisible to her eyes, but no dearth of British news in the dailies her pe 
highly contagious to her there. But, presswise, he was quick and “tn ye 
dainty toes. displeased to observe how many of the ere! 

At first she noticed a despatches carried the initial slugs UP & leg. SI 
moist, unwholesome white AP. News originating in London he found the dos 
patch of skin between her under New York datelines, labeled by the at_her 
toes. Neglected, this com- great U. S. wire services that had relayed _ 

mon symptom* of “Ath- it from across the sea. ng é 

lete’s Foot” began to itch In speeches last fortnight before manu- ied. 

and spread. The skin blis- facturers of North England, H. R. H. ice | 
tered—turned red, cracked, called for an all-British news service in 0g - 
and then painfully peeled— Latin America. His point: He may have At Se 
just becauseshe didn’tknow fertilized the field of South American trade played 

this annoying infection by his visit; but it must be kept constantly Last w 

might cause real trouble. irrigated by plentiful news of Britain and ment, | 

Britons if fruit is to be borne.* parts si 

Are YOU guarding against this > ie Ta 

stealthy infection now Odds. Ends So can 
attacking millions ? ? : , } ee 

*Athlete’s Foot” may attack any of us*, It has been found that Absorbine Jr. « To be executive editor of Tower Puoli- Error 

no matter where we are, regardless of what KILLS this ringworm germ evasion a chain sapere for —— Hunt 

we do. You can catch it in the very places «4 shlete’s Foot” may start in a number of Vv ote P bs pede at eat ‘ Calif. f 

: wa erne Porter, onetime editor of Cosmo 

people go for cleanliness—on the spotless giftorent ways. Sometimes the danger signal politan editor-in-chief of Hearst’s Cos an earec 

tie floors of shower baths, on the edges of is redness between the toes; sometimes tiny, mopolitan Productions (films), editor-in- curious! 

swimming pools, on locker- and dressing- itching blisters. Again, the skin may turn chief of Pars F Lasky. lately grebe s\ 

room floors—any place where bare feet White, thick and moist; or it may develop a od righ tye eee get £ mur | hard hig 

touch the floor. It is an infection caused by deciieun with little indies or skin-cracks. Pernt omhoe A the East of Unive ministra 
. : . : ropes, + - | Pictures Corp. His duty: to keep liaison stra 

a tiny vegetable parasite called tinea tri- jj of these conditions, it is agreed, are between Edi ae 1 Di y Hugh W > and 

chophyton, which is so hardy that stockings generally caused by the ringworm germ. etween Editorial Director Hugh Weir an 

must be boiled fifteen minutes to kill it. And exhaustive laboratory tests have shown we vey eaivors, of the oe Deer ¢ 

Nothing but constant care can keep it that Absorbine Jr. penetrates fleshlike tis- ee (New Movie, Illustrated Love, On tl 

from coming back—even when you have gues deeply and wherever it penetrates, it iustrated Detective, Home). anh Beach, 

rid yourself of an attack. kills this germ. Results in actual cases con- a. ved sly toned Typograp . Harry H 
Sesin thane, telaeeinny Shin. I rederic W illiam Goudy was commissione catch ir 

‘ h i by Woman’s Home Companion to design deer hov 
ooierd _— ae — Examine YOUR feet tonight a new type face for the magazine's head- ermen 1 
that warn of "Athlete's Foot ings and captions. In course of its develop- | them ab 

Though “Athlete’s Foot” is caused by the germ—tinea It might not be a bad idea to examine your | ment one of his foremost craftsmen died, | warden 

rat teat “neva asealy barren'the tox, feet tonight for symptoms of “Athlete's | the work was halted. Later Typostapltt | their pr. 

sometimes by redness, sometimes by ekin-cracks, often Foot. At the first sign of any one symptom, Goudy installed a cutting and casting them int 
bt geaing tarts dit me tietyr: begin the free use of Absorbine Jr.—douse | plant in an abandoned mill on his ov 

scales. Any one of these calls for immediate treatment! 1t On Morning and night and after every ex- place at Marlborough-on-Hudson, N.4, 

MW Wodinctlnts.aittoulansetibeaticky, Desire of your bare feet on damp floors. If | himself resumed the task. Last week tt | Cat Oy 
the case does not readily yield see your June issue of Woman’s Home Companion At Mi 
doctor. ; ‘ appeared with the new type, a light, grace? | small th 

e Absorbine Jr. has been so effective that ful letter to be named “Woman’s Home to the e: 
Absorbine substitutes are sometimes offered. Don’t Companion Old Style & Italic.” The de- its leg la 
ana mane — eae PP ees — There signer described it ‘as “a letter with a de and a st 

s is nothing else like sorbine Jr. You can i 0 is 

PORE MUSCLES, MUSCULAR get it a drug stores—$1.25 a bottle. oon ot goed been — 0 _ 
ACHES, BRUISES, BURNS For a free sample, write W. F. Young, Inc., in Gaiaandod also peice! by Mr Goudy. rr een 
CUTS, SPRAINS, ABRASIONS 406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. In Pct EY, - ’ : the d 
Canada, Lyman Bldg., Montreal. *But United Press which supplies most of the stroll . 

outside news to South America, states that its J ‘tolled 

report contains more words of British than U. > front po! 
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Squeegee A PORTFOLIO 
d, the When Victor Nave, window washer. 
-clared crawled out to do a tenth-story window Y U - f L FE OF SAMPLE SHEETS 
law” of San Francisco’s Rochester building one | 
ywered day last week, he found a falcon’s nest 
erma- cn an upper ledge. A thorough cleaning 
hat he nan, he swept it away. Down plunged 
>fama- sticks, straw and some squeaking nestlings. 
in the Down, too, with beak and talons at Vic- 
eapolis tor Nave’s face plunged the mother hawk, HEN all is said and done, 
ist the her mate hovering near with angry cries. W | ud hi 
acking Victor Nave, his face streaming blood, the way to judge this new 
Oe clung to the window ledge as the birds bond paper is to see it, feel it, 
ard A. dashed at him again & again. At last he . mens i 
cd first loosed his hold, steadied himself, bashed put it to any test you wish. 
Union, } at one of the hawks with his squeegee, Why not mail the coupon now 
_ killed it. The other circled away, scream-| 5. 4 portfolio of MANAGE- 
. ing angrily. 
i —>— MENT BOND, A HAMMERMILL* 
Bone — | PRODUCT? See the paper in all 
les was In Chicago last week a Mrs. Mary Lo- ie aa d ohta : 
found retta Watson, 48, made a mistake about | "5 COl0FS and weg nts, examine 
dailies | ber pet bulldog which she had had for] the specimen sheets —then 
ck and ive years. She deprived him of a bone. judge for yourself how this new 
of the Whereupon he dashed at her, gripped her “a 
UP & leg. She tripped. Her calf tore loose in lower-priced, watermarked bond 
e found the dog's mouth. She screamed. He tore fits into your organization 
by the at her again and again, even after she “ - 
relaved fainted from loss of blood. A policeman’s requirements. 
: bullet ended the dog’s attack. His mistress 
. mae died, : *Hammermill men and Hammermill 
RH D aes methods produce Management Bond 
2 ae 0g Mumps at Hoquiam, Washington. 
‘vice in 1 , g 
iv have At Seaside, Ore., Jack Bilieu’s dog Mike 
:n trade played with children who had the mumps. 
nstantly Last week, to the neighborhood’s amaze- 
ain and ment, glands in Mike’s neck and other 
parts swelled. Dogs can catch the mumps 
from human beings, can give it to humans. 
So can cats, goats. 
r Puoli- 4 
sale in Error , irs 
ypointed Hunting over Sequoia National Park, 
Cosmo Calif. for a stream upon which to alight 
15 Cos an eared grebe spied a fine dark river with 
ditor-in- curiously straight and even banks. The 
y. lately grebe swooped, skidded down upon a wet. 
‘niversal hard highway, died a few days later despite 
> liaison ministrations by kind park employes. 
Veir and > 
spective | Deer at Sea 
od Love, On the Atlantic two miles off Long 
Beach, N. J. where Chris Nelsen and 
ographer Harry Hansen were emptying their lobster 
rissioned catch into their motor dory, two buck 
0 -_ deer hove alongside. The astonished fish- 
>’s head- ermen noosed the two animals, hauled 
cones them aboard, took them ashore. The game 
jen died, warden, who turned the bucks loose in 
ographer their proper woods, guessed dogs had run 
Rig them into the water. 
, Nok <a 
week the | Cat Out of Bag HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
ym panion At Michipicoten, an Ontario village so Erie, Penn 
at, grace’ {small that every neighbor could testify ng 
’s Home to the event, I. Quick’s house cat broke Gentlemen: I am attaching this coupon to my 
The de- its leg last week. Mr. Quick put the cat office letterhead. Please send me a Portfolio of 
ith a de and a stone into a stout bag, and with Management Bond, the lower-priced paper made 
Louch - 9 gag walked over to the river, by Hammermill men. 
iga into which he heaved the loaded bag. It 
, Goudy. floated down the river, over the falls, into Name 
nost of the the rapids 123 feet below. The party 
ag that its | ‘tolled back to Mr. Quick’s home. On the Position 
than U.S fF front porch squatted the cat, licking its 
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WHAT WILL BE THE GREAT DISCOVERY OF 


1931? 


IN 1892 Charles Duryea’s gasoline automobile, 
America’s first, chugged up the street. From this queer 
looking horseless buggy of 1892 there has developed an 
industry with 1930 sales of over 2 billion. 


The General American Tank Car Corporation has 
been an indispensable aid to the development of 
the automotive industry. Its vast fleet of tank 
cars has made possible the economical distribu- 
tion of petroleum products, essential to the wide- 
spread use of the automobile. 


IN 1900 Count Ferdinand Von Zeppelin’s strange 
cigar-shaped contraption rose into the air. Today the 
United States Government is completing the Akron, 
largest airship ever built. 


When this ship is launched, its huge bag will be 
filled with helium gas—brought to Akron in a 
General American constructed car. Before this 
car was built, helium could only be carried at 
great cost in small cylinders . . . . and the helium 
car today has become an important factor in the 
economical operation of American dirigibles. 


IN 191 8 The mechanical silk worm had been 
struggling for years, getting nowhere. Yet, in 1926, 
when 62,575,000 pounds of rayon were produced, arti- 
ficial silk was rapidly becoming as common as cotton. 


Essential to rayon manufacture is caustic soda, 
which must be of low iron content. To avoid iron 
contamination, such as frequently resulted when 
caustic soda was shipped in bulk, General Amer- 
ican built a nickel-lined car which delivers liquid 
caustic soda in a pure condition. This invention 
alone saves rayon producers hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. 


l N 19 2 5 Mechanical refrigerators came into gen- 
eral use. Today such refrigerators are common. These 
modern ice chests use many refrigerants . . . ammonia, 
iso-butane, methyl chloride, sulfur dioxide, dichlorodi- 
fluoro methane. — 
Tomeet the demands of this industry,General Amer- 
ican constructed special high-pressure tank cars 
which transport these refrigerants. In this way, Gen- 
eral American tank cars have aided in the develop- 


ment of another great industry, have helped bring 
mechanical refrigeration to the American home. 


IN 1931 Who knows what the great discovery 
will be? Yet, possibly one will be made . . . as far- 
reaching in its consequences as many of the major dis- 
coveries of the past thirty years. The great discovery 
of 1931 may create a demand for some new railroad 
car. And, when the new car is needed, you can be sure 
that General American will build it. 





GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORP. 


A RAILROAD FREIGHT CAR FOR EVERY NEED 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Traders’ Council 

An angry, bull-necked Argentine de- 
nounced the U.S. Tariff last week in words 
so strong that the U. S. State Department 
grew worried. Half a dozen other speakers 
at the National Foreign Trade Council 
convention in Manhattan last week sided 
with him. From his bountiful cornucopia 
of good cheer Dr. Julius Klein, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, poured reassur- 
ing Tariff figures with which to uphold the 
Hoover Administration. When the Coun- 
cil adjourned and drew up its annual, 
lengthy, vague resolution, the fighting 
word “tariff” did not appear. 

In economics things are not easily clari- 
fied. Even were the rivers of trade flow- 
ing smoothly it would be difficult to gauge 
what effect the Hawley-Smoot Tariff 
with its 20%, damming up has had on 
their courses. With Depression’s storm 
agitating the rivers, translation of direct 
cause into direct effect is hazardous. Yet 
the Tariff issue remains big, promises to 
be 1932’s political common denominator. 
Taking advantage of the flexibility clause, 
interested parties have caused 12 revi- 
sions since the bill passed, have had 181 
applications turned down. A turndown 
last week was given to Brooks Bros., old- 
time Manhattan haberdashery, which had 
asked reduction in the duty on top and 
opera hats, now at 75% ad valorem plus 
$2 against the old rate of 65%. 

Never has discussion of the Hawley- 
Smoot Tariff died down. Soon after it 
was passed, many big exporters, notably 
automobile men (biggest manufacturing 
industry), wailed their fears of foreign 
reprisals. Most drastic and clean-cut ful- 
fillment of these fears came when Canada, 
biggest U. S. customer, frankly upped all 
her rates to match. France and England, 
though taking no action (except on cine- 
mas in France), complained so loudly that 
much ill-will was bred. Australia’s almost 
complete embargo was a_ nationalistic 
move after the U. S. pattern. Only a se- 
ries of revolutions have checked wall- 
building in South America, but meantime 
ill-will has increased. 


All last year the value of U. S. imports 
and exports, the volume of U. S.-foreign 
trade, slumped and slumped. The first 
months of 1931 showed a slight gain, but 
hot enough to recover more than frac- 
tionally the shrinkage of 1930. Total ex- 
ports in March 1931 were $237,000,000 
against $369,000,000 in March 1930; im- 
ports, $209,000,000 against $300,000,000. 
Since the U. S. exports about 10%, of its 
goods, and the margin of profit in many 
industries is 10%, the effect on many a 
balance sheet is obvious. 

Defense. Dr. Klein defended the 
Hawley-Smoot Tariff with figures more 
specific than theoretical. Said he: “In 19 
tepresentative countries all over the world, 
comprising most of our leading customers 

-. our share in their import totals last 
year was almost exactly 20%. . . . Dur- 
Ig 1924-27 [the U. S. share] averaged 
20.7%. . . . Preliminary figures for 1931 
show almost exactly the same trend.” 

As to imports, his figures proved that 
for the first quarter of this year, “whereas 


the incoming European wares subject to 
duty fell 33%, . . . those coming in free 
of duties declined 41%.” 

“Tt is no time for rosy fantasies,” he 
added. “. . . And even more emphatically 
it is no time for the lugubrious whimper- 
ings of those timid souls who see nothing 
but despair ahead. ... It is high time 
we segregate ... the advocates of our 
retirement from the foreign field in the 
interests of our hard-pressed rivals over- 
seas ‘who need trade more than we do.’ 
Perhaps for the purposes of identification 
we might decorate those noble-hearted 
altruists with the Grand Order of the 
Yellow Streak, while the rest of our more 
brazenly acquisitive tradesmen, with a 





© Underwood & Underwood 


Hoover’s KLEIN 


. suggested a Grand Order of the 
Yellow Streak. 
full recognition of the gravity of the sit- 
uation, turn to a consideration of the facts, 
not of the phantoms... .” 

Attack. Differing sharply with Dr. 
Klein was Peter Fletcher, president of 
National Council of American Importers 
& Traders, Inc. Peter Fletcher wanted to 
see a prompt reduction on ad 
valorem rates, 50%, on specific rates. He 
thought and said: “We are now in the 
midst of the greatest world-wide tariff 
war in history.” Heartily in accord were 
Charles T. Riotte, lace & embroidery 
man; Howard S. Cullum, Commissioner 
of the Port of New York Authority; 
Philip le Boutillier, president of Best & 
Co.; Wallace Thompson, editor of Jn- 
genieria Internacional. 

Bitterest of all was the Argentine 
speaker, Dr. Emanuel Malbran, Ambassa- 
dor to the U. S. He pointed to the im- 
portance of Argentina’s trade, which in 
1929 took 40% of U. S. exports to South 
America. With chilly sarcasm, he spoke 
of the possibility that his country will 
raise a tariff wall: “‘In case it is adopted it 
should produce positive results, you would 
lose a good market. . . . but in exchange 
you would gain our gratitude for having 
taught us to make use of high tariffs... . 
It is perfectly logical that in my country 


«O07 
25 7c 


they are thinking of following the example 
set by countries as advanced and pro- 
gressive as yours.” 

The U. S. foreign traders squirmed when 
Dr. Malbran spoke of the good treatment 
Great Britain gives his country. Here was 
first-hand evidence of the salesmanship of 
Edward, Prince of Wales (Time, March 
23). Dr. Malbran further complained 
that whereas 86% of all South American 
exports to the U. S. enter duty-free, none 
of his country’s products enjoy that classi- 
fication.* 

The word “tariff” was not used by 
Thomas William Lamont, but he softly 
voiced the House of Morgan’s opinion 
that “artificial barriers against foreign 
trade” should be discouraged. ‘Some of 
our fellow-citizens think we can do all the 
selling and the other fellow all the buying. 
That has never been true,” said he. 

Steel’s Voice. As remarkable as the 
change of crude ore to polished steel has 
been the mental metamorphosis of Presi- 
dent James Augustine Farrell of U. S. 
Steel Corp. in the past fortnight. Two 
weeks ago at the American Iron & Steel 
Institute meeting he spoke in a frank, un- 
compromising manner which was bearishly 
received (T1ME, June 1). Three days later 
he made a radio speech telling of prosper- 
ity soon to come. At the Council he spoke 
once more. Waving the Tariff debate aside 
as “academic,” he insisted that commodity 
prices must rise before recovery, but that 
“no one contemplating the vast resources 
of the United States, the basic soundness 
of our institutions ...can have any 
doubt that we possess within ourselves the 
power to lead the world in trade recovery.” 
These two ideas were incorporated in the 
Council’s resolution. And as the Council 
adjourned Mr. Farrell made the additional 
statement that the resolution will mark 
the Turn, “already evident in many lines.” 
Many an observer, puzzled by Mr. Far- 
rell’s change of tone, wondered if his ideas 
had not been subjected to the blast fur- 
naces of powerful banking interests. 

Topics. “It’s Asia’s century,” said one- 
time Governor Wallace Rider Farrington 
of Hawaii, a bull on Pacific trade. 

George W. Leman of Irving Trust spoke 
of Asia’s silver problem. 

Manhattan’s gloom was discounted by 
Willis H. Booth, vice president of Guar- 
anty Trust. 

Farm prosperity would be the cure-all, 
thought Horace Washington Bowker, head 
of American Agricultural Chemical, hard- 
hit by farm depression. 

Eugene Peeples Thomas, vice president 
of United States Steel Corp., wanted 
bankers and traders to work in closer 
harmony. 

Floyd B. Odlum of Electric Bond & 
Share, just back from Rumania, said arbi- 
tration is a good solution to international 
trade difficulties. 

Too many South American bonds were 
bought by the U. S., said Princeton’s famed 
Dr. Edwin Walter Kemmerer, official 
financial diagnostician for many a nation. 
He showed how political upsets had halted 
public works programs in Latin America, 
blocked U. S. trade outlets. 

Leis. Next year the Foreign Trade 








*Foreign envoys are supposed not to criticize 
publicly the policies of the countries to which 
they are accredited. 
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¥% **SERVING THE EMPIRE OF THE WEST” ¥ 


ARIZONA 


TURNS 


WATER 
TO 


Carne barons and 


copper kings have in the past 
contributed most of the glory to 
Arizona’s history. Now comes the 
farmer, promising a new era of 
development in agriculture. Still 
a leader in animal husbandry and 
the largest producer of copper, 
the forty-eighth star in the flag 
sees in her reclaimed arid lands 
the greatest opportunities of the 


future. 


Interested in the trend of 
commercial development in the BO Gel 
West, we asked leading citizens 
and community bodies to project for “Arizona will continue to lead the 
us Arizona’s possibilities of the next nation in copper production and the 
decade. west in combined mineral output; its 

“We consider agriculture the in- livestock and lumber industries should 
dustry of greatest future promise,” was maintain normal growth; tourist travel, 
the reply. “New irrigation projects which now brings $50,000,000 an- 
should in ten years double the present nually to the state, should continue to 
farm acreage of 600,000 acres, and show large increase; the population 
specialized crops, such as citrus fruits growth of 32% since 1920 should be 
and winter vegetables, should double equaled. The frontier as it was known 
the present annual crop value of in Arizona, is no longer...” 
$50,000,000. * * 

“In the last decade $150,000,000 Devoted to the economic expansion of the 
was invested in new railroad, mine, Empire of the West, the Crocker institutions 
utility and irrigation construction, and _have projected its commercial future .. . and 
more than $30,000,000 in highway in so doing have found greater opportunities 
construction. We expect to spend as for serving a progressive people. 
much again, if not more, before 1940. * 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST CO. * CROCKER FIRST CO. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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Council will convene in Hawaii. This year 
many of the members wore leis and flowers 
in anticipation. “I got the Hawaiian at- 
mosphere the moment I entered the 
room,” remarked Mayor James John 
Walker when he arrived 80 minutes late. 


ee 
Grandeur 


For $2,000,000 General Theatres Equip- 
ment, Inc. bought a half interest in 


| Grandeur, Inc., a company formed to 


make wide screens for cinemas. Over 


| Grandeur’s possibilities Harley Lyman 
| Clarke, president ot General Theatres and 
| Fox Film, has always been enthusiastic. 


When he addressed General Theatres’ 
shareholders a few weeks ago he was not 
at all glum over the fact that the wide 
screen is not popular. Instead he said that 


| to have shifted over to wide screens would 


have cost the industry $100,000,000, that 


| now the change can be gradual because 
| General Theatres has equipment which 
| will handle both wide and standard films. 


Interested in Mr. Clarke’s management 
of General Theatres is William Fox whom 
he succeeded in Fox Film. And especially 
interested in Grandeur is Mr. Fox, for he 
owns the other half of it. Last week he 
brought suit asking that Grandeur be dis- 
solved: He charged that General Theatres 
has been collecting dividends on ifs 
Grandeur stock while he has been given 
none. He also stated that he has sent Mr. 
Clarke many a letter asking about 
Grandeur’s affairs, has been given no an- 
swer. Especially significant is Mr. Fox's 
move since it is his first public business 
appearance since his company’s bankers 
ran him to cover in 1930. 


> 
Y 


Fiduciary Bank 


Wall Street must have its wisecrack. 
“High finance” was the weak but prevalent 
pun heard last week when Fiduciary Trust 


| Co. opened for business on the 3oth floor 


of No. 1 Wall St. But other bankers pre- 


| pared to watch Fiduciary’s course with 
| deep interest. Distinctly it is a new de- 




















parture in banking. 
The idea for Fiduciary Trust was con- 


| ceived by the law firm of Root, Clark & 


Buckner and the investment counsel firm 
of Scudder, Stevens & Clark which, 
formed in 1919 as the first purely pro- 
fessional investment adviser, now spends 
$400,000 a year in research, handles some 
$325,000,000 in funds. Representatives oi 
both firms are on the bank’s board. 
Fiduciary Trust will specialize in trust 
business and estate administration, will do 
commercial banking (although it accepts 
checking accounts), will vend no securi- 
ties. “Continuity of independence and 
policies, Specialization and Research” are 
the three characteristics it calls distin- 
guishing. To Root, Clark & Buckner and 


| to Scudder, Stevens & Clark, the bank will 


be a big client, also one to whom they can 
send much business. , 
Chairman of Fiduciary Trust which 
starts business with $1,000,000 capital, 1s 
Pierre Jay, great-great-grandson of the 
great John Jay, first Chief Justice of the 
U.S. Banker Jay is neat, cordial, mentally 


| meticulous He went to Groton and Yale 


(1892), was made Bank Commissioner of 
Massachusetts. His biggest accomplish- 


ments in Massachusetts were the segrega- 
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You think there’s nothing very drama- 


tic about inches of filing space? 


You might . . . if you could add all the 
inches you pay for and don’t get... 


if you realized that you were going 
to buy six new files when five would 
be enough. 


You certainly would . . . if you realized 
how much rent you pay for filing 


space . . . and how much of that is 


unnecessary. 


Library Bureau has been building cab- 


inets and learning how to save inches 


for fifty years. Take an inch-measure. 


Compare the filing space in a Library 


Bureau cabinet with any other. 





**Aristocrat 111” is a file, 
counter, partition and 
working table... allin one. 


LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION 


“Aristocrat V” ... four of 
these files hold as much as 
five ordinary files. 


But that’s only one of the savings 
that Library Bureau files can bring 
Five-drawer files . 


you. . - counter- 


height files . . . desk-side files . . . 
all variations designed to save space, 
to last longer, to make savings 
for you. 

The Remington Rand man knows 
where these savings can be made and 
how to make them. A telephone 


call brings him to your desk. 


e.8, 
ts i, ia reres 


Substitute drawers allow 
you to fit the needs of any 
department exactly. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 


IN ALL 


SERVICE 
...SALES OFFICES 


PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Has this ever happened 
ee eae eee 


An ordinary folder, containing a 
number of papers, is self-dumping 
unless you withdraw it carefully. 
And it is harder to put it back into 
the file than to get it out. 

All this disappears with the use 


| tion of thrift accounts 





in commercial 
banks and the drafting of the first Credit 
Union Law (governing mutual small loan 
associations). When the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York was founded in 1914 
he was made its chairman, held the posi- 
tion until 1926. He was recently Deputy 


| Agent General for Reparation Payments 
at Berlin. 


Banker Jay takes his work 
seriously, served no liquor in his home 
while he was in the service of his Govern- 
ment. Under him as president is Daniel 
W. MacCormack who organized and di- 
rected Irving Trust’s big receivership de- 


| partment, for five years was a member of 
| the U. S. mission charged with straighten- 


ing out Persian finances. 
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_ Deals & Developments 


Frustrate Empire. Fifth largest maker 
of sheet steel (used by automobile, re- 
frigerator and metal furniture trades) is 
Empire Steel Corp. of Mansfield, Ohio. 
Empire was formed in 1927 by the seven 


| Davey Brothers of Mansfield whose boast 
| was that their ancestors had worked iron 


ever since the Romans conquered Britain. 
Last year when Empire was having diffi- 
culty facing Depression, Pickands, Mather 


| & Co. of Cleveland bought the holdings of 


William H. Davey, estimated at 14%. In 
March Empire planned a reorganization, 
but shareholders did not show any willing- 
ness to invest in additional securities. Last 
month it ordered wages cut 15%, was 


| blocked by a strike. Thus twice frustrated, 
| last week it went into receivership. Presi- 


Textiles, Inc. .While throughout the 
U. S. National Cotton Week was proving 
a boon to the cotton-textile industry, ap- 
parently one of the first trades to start 
regaining its composure, stockholders of 
14 textile plants voted to merge. Most of 
the plants are in Gaston County, N. C. 
They control 300,000 spindles.* The new 
company will be Textiles, Inc., with a 
capitalization of $17,500,000. Expected to 
be its president is Albert G. Myers. 








Royalty 7 


When a landowner leases his mineral 
rights to an oil company he receives the 
right to royalties—usually one barrel out 
of eight. After the land is producing 
steadily the royalty right can usually be 
sold. The price is based on the estimated 
life of the well. If the well gushes for 
20 years instead of an expected four, the 
royalty owner is rewarded far more hand- 
somely than he expected. Hence specula- 
tion in royalties. 

Of U. S. royalty dealers, biggest and 
most renowned is J. Edward Jones, 37. 
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dent Carl H. Henkel was appointed re- 
ceiver, hopes to keep the plants running. 
Empire’s receivership (involving $20,000,- 
ooo in assets) was the first notable one in 
the steel industry for some time, made 
steelmen hark back to the similar fate of 
the $21,000,000 Wickwire-Spencer steel in 
1927. 

Steel’s Pineapples. In the name of the 
| National Foreign Trade Council (see p. 
| 53) last week Steelman James Augustine 
| Farrell wired good wishes to 87-year-old 
Capt. Robert Dollar of San Francisco who 
| was too ill to attend. Despite these felici- 
| tations, many a Pacific shipper last week 
| was angry at Steelman Farrell. From 
Hawaii to the Atlantic, via Panama, ply 
| the steamers of Isthmian Steamship Co., 
United States Steel unit, pet & pride of 
| Mr. Farrell who has sailed before-the- 
mast. Last week Isthmian ships, accus- 
tomed to return from Hawaii practically 
| empty, contracted to carry James Drum- 
mond Dole’s Hawaiian pineapples direct 
to destination at $10 a ton, $3.95 less than 
the route via San Francisco. Since Dole 
pineapples fill 5,000,000 cases a year (125,- 
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Strauss Peyton 


which can be 

handled by top, 

side or bottom and never drop a 

paper; is located, removed and 

replaced in the file instantly; 

always stands erect in the file 

drawer, with indexes in full view; 

expands as the papers increase and 
wears almost like leather. 


. from sodas to gushers. 





J. Epwarp JoNEs 
( 


Mr. Jones worked his way through the 
University of Kansas by soda-jerking. He 
served an enlistment term in the Navy. ‘ 
After the War he purchased an option on 
21,000 acres of oil land in Kansas, ac- 
quired some money and an enthusiasm for 
the industry. He then thought of buying 
up royalty rights. He promised three 
friends that, given $15,000 he could make 
100%, for them in one year if they would 
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sample of the Bushnell Paperoid “VERTEX” | | for Manhattan to chide Mr. Farrell. Now J. Edward Jones has royalties | ‘°C@ tele 

File Pocket, as described in June 8, 1931 Time. Saxet. “The present name of the Saxet covering some 250,000 acres of oil land. | Corporat: 


Company—Texas spelled backwards—no He has offices in Manhattan, Boston, 


longer is sufficiently descriptive,” said 
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Name and Position of Person Inquiring........ 


Letter Size or Legal Size Desired?............ 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N, 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chairman Odie R. Seagraves to his direc- 
tors last week. They recommended chang- 
ing the name to Republic Gas Corp., asked 
shareholders’ approval. Saxet has large 
gas holdings (340,000 proven acres) in 
southwest Kansas and the Oklahoma pan- 
handle. 


Tulsa, Independence, Kan., and Dresden, 


*To a cotton mill the number of spindles 's 
what ingot capacity is to a steel mill. Likewise, 
the number of spindles in operation is the gauge 
to the industry’s activity. In the U. 5. ar 
34,631,000 cotton spindles; 26,645,404 were 
busy during April. Biggest cotton company 
Pacific Mills, New England, with 618,906 
spindles. 
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S, 37. employed in their operation. Here, indeed, is convincing evi- 


dence of the efficiency, dependability and economy of this 
remarkable device that has revolutionized communication by 
sending typewriting by wire! 
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Providence Factory 
Nicholson File Co. 


WHEN EACH 
FILING MINUTE 


MUST CUT 
FILING COSTS 


NICHOLSON and Black Dia- 
mond Files are made to be 
used when each filing minute 
must cut filing costs — when fast, 
reliable cutting means the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. 


A close-up of Nicholson and 
Black Diamond Files reveals no 
difference in the quality of these 
standard files. 


In the respective industries 
which use them, Nicholson and 
Black Diamond Files have estab- 
lished their superiority as de- 
pendable, sharp cutting tools. 


Either Nicholson or 
Black Diamond Files are 
available at hardware 
and mill supply dealers . 


NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY 
Providence, R.1., U. S.A. 
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Philadelphia Factory 
G. & H. Barnett Co. 


A FILE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
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Germany. Last week he merged seven of 
his royalty companies into Consolidated 
American Royalty Corp. with holdings 
worth $8,000,000 which last year produced 
$1,402,000 gross revenue. Mr. Jones will 
be the company’s president. Its chairman 
will be Frank Haskell, former president of 
Tidal Oil Co., a Tide Water Oil property. 
Stock in the company will be publicly 
sold, listed on “one or more representa- 
tive stock exchanges.” 

Although Mr. Jones is often in the 
West, buying royalties and championing 
the cause of an oil tariff, he lives in Scars- 
dale, N. Y., golfs at Westchester Country 
Club, surf-swims at the Lido on Long 
Island. His first name remains in the 
nature of a trade secret. At the University 
of Kansas soda-jerking J. Edward Jones 


| was simply “Blondie.” 





o-— 
Wage Front 


News from the wage-front last week 
included: 
@ Receivers for Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. (New Haven, Conn.) cut wages 
from 5%, to 10%. 
@ Calumet & Hecla Consolidated Copper 
Co. slashed 10%, off the pay of under- 
ground and surface workers receiving 
more than $3.25 a day, 15%, off salaries 
above $200 a month. 
@ Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. re- 
ported it was on a five-day basis, employ- 
ing as many workers as possible. 
@ H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Co. 


(automobiles) closed for two weeks. 


@ A strike of 2,700 members of Inter- 
/ 

national Pocketbook Workers’ Union re- 

sulted when employers tried to cut wages 


-C/ 
25/06 





Personnel 
The following were news last week: 
William Averell Harriman, 40, banker 


| (Brown Bros., Harriman & Co.), poloist, 


was elected chairman of Illinois Central 
Railroad’s executive committee. This 
marks the first entrance of Mr. Harriman 
into railroad management although he was 
recently made a director of Union Pacific. 
In the affairs of both Union Pacific and 
Illinois Central Mr. Harriman’s father, the 
late Edward Henry Harriman, was domi 
nant. Union Pacific has a 25% interest 
in Illinois Central. 

Matthew Chauncey Brush, head of 


| American International Corp., resigned as 








chairman and a director of Ba 
Corp. Eugene William Stetson, vice pres- 
ident of Guaranty Trust Co. also resigned 


| his directorship. Robert Law, largest 


Barnsdall stockholder, good friend of the 


| late Theodore Newton Barnsdall, was made 


chairman of the board. Mr. Law’s sons 
are named Robert Barnsdall and Theodore 
Newton. . 

George Monroe Moffett was made pres! 
dent of Corn Products Refining Co. 


| succeeding the late Edward Thomas Bed- 


ford (Timer, June 1). George Monroe 
Moffett was previously Corn Products 
vice president. He is a director of Chase 
National Bank and many industrial com- 
panies. 

George Fisher Baker Jr. was elected 4 
trustee of Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York, succeeding his father. 
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[¥ SS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under licenses of -—_ 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York; and Fried. Krupp A.G. of Germany. 


week 


CHROMIUM-ALLOY @ CHROMIUM-NICKEL , 
cin | pala plaid New Chapter in the 


Soper Ferritic | Austenitic STO RY of STEEL 


under- —-- 
eivin ee ° 
wate USS 12 USS 18-8 From the primitive uses of iron to the modern uses of 


steel there have been many steps; and occasionally one 


ae 4 USS I7 USS 18-12 has marked a signal advance for the arts of civilization. 








nploy- . 
USS 27 USS 25:12 Such a step, beyond doubt, has been taken in the recent 
g Co. discoveries relating to the chromi d ch i 
g cnromilum ana chromium- 
Inter- nickel alloy steels. 
on re ites ‘ : 
weal A group of subsidiary companies of the United States 
Steel Corporation have applied research and effort un- 
sparingly for years in developing these new stainless 
CGypical Uses: low-carbon steels for a wide range of uses. The Depart- 
ek: ment of Research and Technology of the Corporation 
; q AUTOMOTIVE and AERONAUTIC—For ° 
banker radiator shells, hub caps, lamps, bumpers, moldings, pol- has supplemented their work. Also, by arrangement 
poloist, ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airplane " > é 
ented parts and instruments, with the Krupp interests of Germany, the processes 
This pees ey ahctcarentndy ments setae eral controlled by that firm have been made available. 
irriman pumps, conveyors, turbine blades, nozzles, plungers, . : - - 
he was and machinery specialties. Buyers and users of metals are invited to correspond with the subsid- 
Pacific, er, peng nce nan gaol iary companies named below, according to the indicated forms of the 
- ment, circulation systems, and laboratory apparatus. material that each produces — and information will be gladly given. 
ner, Ie Q OIL REFINING—bubble caps, still tubes, lin- 
5 domi- ings, heat exchangers, ducts, containers, tanks, agitators, 
interest eee denice coc DUC CCL HUUELUAEAADOEDUNOUANOASUESLOEEUAEO UE UANANEEEA ENED 
— Pasteurizers, tables, 
f hospital and hotel kitchen csnhethin somata fi | 
ead 0 cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery and 
gned as accessories, ice cream and milk containers and utensils. : . 
wnsdall Boao acted tea actual mente so American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh 
ce hed lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, doors, grilles, Sheets and Light Plates 
resigne panels, and ornamental work. A 
largest gq —— APPLIANCES — Kichen equipment. American Steel & Wi re Company, Chicago 
cookin and canning utensils, 1 e, Cabinets, clec- . y. ys 
1 of 4 trical ra mene prev inning tena ~ senagudlnad Coid Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products 
as mM and tableware. 
y's Sons @ MISCELLANEOUS—Packing house cquip- Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, and 
heodore ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, 4 * ? 
ee eee nee Illinois Steel Company, Chicago 
Je presi- railway car parts and fittings, and many other uses where Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special Sections and Semi-Finished Products 
9 Co. beauty and resistance to corrosion are important factors. 
as Bed- National Tube Company, Pittsburgh 
Monroe Pipe and Tubular Products 
oducts’ 
yf Chase Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
ial com- Export Distributors: U S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York City 
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Born. To Samuel Insull, Chicago utili- 
ties tycoon; his first grandson, Samuel In- Diec 
sull III, son of Samuel Insull Jr., 31, and Repres 
Mrs. Adelaide Pierce Insull, 31; in Chi- trict (( 
cago. Weight: 8 Ib. 2 oz. since I 
<5 bors Ci 
Engaged. Glenna Collett, 27, five- | land. 
time (1922, 1925, 1928, 1929, 1930) U.S. 
women’s golf champion (a record), one- Diec 
time (1925) winner of the French cham- Brook] 
pionship; and Edwin H. Vare Jr. of Phila- be U. S 
delphia, construction engineer, golfer, son York ( 
of the late State Senator Edwin H. Vare, {the late 
nephew of U. S. Senator-reject William | 8); of | 
* ™ Scott (“Boss”) Vare. 
M u S 1 Cc a l ly I n cl 1 n ec d Engaged. The Infanta Beatriz Isabel hi me 
Federica Alfonsa Eugenia Cristina Maria Ft 
ee : sre egos Lelie ame: | Ge 
Topay along sti production lines hase will sce Antonio Carlos Felipe Fernando of Or | Prov 
musical apparatus unknown to Brahmsand Beetho- leans, 21, son of her father’s cousin; at 
; " Ss aes Fontainebleau, France. Died. 
ven—devices which are bringing to millions en- eh since 14 
joyment only few knew in times gone by. Motors Pa as cn D.C. pntuddaumbier atike -) = 
of all shapes and sizes—the mechanics of modern late Levi Parsons Morton, Vice President road: ¢ 
: : ; ; of the U. S. under President Harrison; to j “f; In; 
entertainment. Here's a little fellow no bigger David Edward Finley of York, S. C., Spe- 
“Se? . a ee cial Assistant to Secretary of the Treasury Died. 
than a debutante’s fist OE will ote tw pal Mellon: at Washington Her aun the oman 
> ter at y y uggennhelm, ey . 
four phonograph records ese and better, than Aniccadior ©, Cane ag 
you can yourself. And here's one to play the rec- —o— Cardinal 
; : es Tati Engaged. Elizabeth Brinton Kent, 
ords! This motor-generator will supply the “‘juice daughter of Arthur Atwater Kent (radios) | Died. 
for some new broadcasting station—and this mo- ee. sera jew hehanehamnelie ftice | 
: ? : Z ee - Toit 
torized blower is to be the pump-boy of a great Servs ys ee rape bod ter long : 
arvard at Newport in 1929, descenda 
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te ae : of the late Ambassador to Italy James J. Died. 
these R & M musicians. Hid in cabinets and con- ogy tsi time (1! 
, . ; @— hus 
soles, they do their chores in ghostly silence, con- Eagaged. Sir Robert Gilbert Vani ged 
tributing much, by their quiet, dependable ano- ont ome se cater, ae — 
nymity, to the splendid voice of the instruments in for Ambassador to the U, S. some day (he 
; prepared all for Ramsay MacDonald's Died. 
which they play so vital a part. U. S. visit), widower son-in-law of Gen- | Philadelp 
eral William Christian Heppenheimer 0! | of neuro! 
; : a . Jersey City; and Lady Barclay, widow of | vania; j; 
If ‘site bave a nee a ped Sir Colville Barclay, onetime British Min- | famed : 
chinery, come to Robbins & Myers. We offer you ister at Budapest. killed Pr 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and the pu Kendall : 
experience of 33 years’ precision manufacture Married. Ethel Mallinckrodt Dorrance, | gained) 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- daughter of the late President John | torjym. 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances. Thompson Dorrance of Campbell Soup 
Co. and heiress to one-eighth of his $150, Died. 
000,000 estate; and Tristram C. Colket of | tanker 7 
Robbins &; M ers | Haverford, Pa.; in Radnor, Pa. dent Cle 
ne. PO ae, Sd ° . (1892—97 
, Elected. William Harridge of a C3 ms 
i i : secretary of the American (Baseball)  § 
Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario League; onetime private secretary to the oe 
late Byron Bancroft (“Ban”) Johnson, te orig 
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tion since it was established in 1907; suc- 
ceeded by Shelby Millard Harrison, vice 
director; because of age. 

steninidliintinas 

Died. Charles A. Mooney, 52, U. S. 
Representative from the 20th Ohio Dis- 
trict (Cleveland) from 1919 to 1921 and 
since 1923, member of the Rivers & Har- 
bors Committee; of pneumonia; in Cleve- 
land. 

ae Se 

Died. Matthew V. O’Malley, 54, 
Brooklyn broker elected last February to 
be U. S. Representative from the 7th New 
York Congressional District, succeeding 
the late John Francis Quayle (Tre, Dec. 
8); of heart disease; in Brooklyn. 

p. 

Died. George J. Wise, 57, founder with 
his brothers Edward and Albert of the 
tobacco business which became United 
Cigar Stores Co. of America; suddenly, 
in Providence, R. I. 





a 


Died. Albert Earl Clift, 61, president 
since 1929 of Central of Georgia Railway 
and Ocean Steamship Co., onetime (1924- 
29) vice president of Illinois Central Rail- 
road; after an operation for stomach ul- 
cer; in Savannah, Ga. 


esas 


Died. Cardinal Felix Raymond Marie 
Rouleau, 65, Archbishop of Quebec; of 
angina pectoris; in Quebec. Elevated in 
1927, he was Canada’s third appointed 
Cardinal. 





hace 


Died. Robert Edward Harris, 70, Chief 
Justice of Nova Scotia since 1918, mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court since 1915; af- 
ter long illness; in Annapolis Royal, N. S. 


cepacia 


Died. Augustus Hemenway, 77, one- 
time (1890-91) member of the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives, Har- 
vard overseer and donor of Harvard’s 
Hemenway gymnasium; in Readville, 
Mass, 

» 

Died. Dr. Charles Karsner Mills, 85, 
Philadelphia alienist, emeritus professor 
of neurology at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; in Philadelphia. His two most 
famed cases: Charles J. Guiteau who 
killed President Garfield in 1881; Harry 
Kendall Thaw who in 1924 sought (and 
gained) release from a Philadelphia sana- 
torium. 











> — 

Died. Daniel Nash Morgan, 86, retired 
banker, Treasurer of the U. S. in Presi- 
dent Cleveland’s second Administration 
(1893-97), twice Mayor of Bridgeport, 
Conn., sometime member of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of Con- 
necticut, president of two Bridgeport 
banks; after an automobile accident; in 
Bridgeport. 

a 


7 S 
Died. Kathleen (“Old Kate”) McNeil, 
88, race card seller at the Derby and 
other tracks for the last 61 years; in Lon- 
don. King George V, Queen Mary and the 
toyal princes were patrons of hers. At the 
Thanksgiving Service held in Westminster 
Abbey in 1928 Old Kate was given a seat 
in the front row among the foreign am- 
bassadors to the Court of St. James’s. 
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YOU'RE SHIFTLESS...YOU’RE USELESS 


SO OUT YOU GO, 


@ Mr. WaATER-THIN is a loafer— 
the world’s laziest loafer. Every 
year thousands pay good money for 
a job he never does. For Mr, Water- 
thin is the quart of waste oil, the 
quart of non-lubricating stuff, that 
ordinary refining leaves in every 
gallon of motor oil. This waste quart 
is thin and light-bodied. It is abso- 
lutely useless in an automobile mo- 
tor. That’s why Quaker State engi- 


neers have dubbed it ‘‘water-thin.”’ 


@ Ordinary refining can’t remove 
it. But Quaker State refining gets it 
out with special refining equipment 
found in every one of Quaker State’s 
modern refineries. Gets it out by an 
extra process that is one of the great- 
est achievements in modern refining. 
A process that took years of refining 
experience to think out and work 
out. A process which has enabled 
Quaker State to produce a motor oil 
of such high quality that to-day it is 
the world’s largest-selling pure Pennsyl- 


vania oil! 


@ And remember, this process that 
throws out “water-thin” is the reason 
why there’s an extra quart of lubri- 
cation in every gallon of Quaker State 
Motor Oil. For the quart of waste is 
replaced with a quart of finest lubri- 
cant. You get four full quarts of lubri- 
cant to the gallon — not three quarts 
and a quart of waste. So you really get 
an extra quart. No wonder the demand 
for this great oil has grown until one 
dealer in every four in the United States 


sells it! 


MR. WATER-THIN! 





@ And here’s something else worth re- 


membering. Every gallon of Quaker 
State is made entirely from 100% pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil. Quaker 
State is so free from impurities that it 
doesn’t require acid treatment in refin- 
ing. That’s important! For acids tend to 


destroy some of an oil’s oiliness. 
@ Get Quaker State at the nearest 


green and white sign. It costs 35c per 


quart (a bit more in Canada and at 
some points in the West) but per mile it 
is by far the cheapest oil you can buy. 
For you get an extra quart of heat- 
battling, friction-fighting lubrication in 


every gallon! 


THERE'S AN EXTRA QUART oF LuBRICATION IN EVERY GALLON 
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GET IT NOW 


Even if you prefer some 


first mortgage invest- 
ment other than 514% 
Prudence Securities, at 
least take our advice and 
insist upon a Guarantee 
--.we may sell you later, 


but get protection in 


whatever you buy now. 


As 


PRUDENCE 
COMPANY inc. 


Under Supervision of New York State 
Banking Department 

New York Jamaica 

Brooklyn White Plains 
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Ir has been frequently said that 

you must “live with your boat” 
to know it. Certainly brilliance of 
finish and a few “tricky” fittings are 
no measure of the inbuilt quality and 
hand craftsmanship so essential to 
speed, ruggedness and soul-satisfying 
performance. But strip a Hackercraft 
to its bare details—examine each knee 
and joint, the close-spaced framing, the 
double-laid planking; post yourself on 
the advantages of copper-riveted (not 
screw fastened) bottoms, non-break- 
able glass windshields, exclusive use of 
genuine Honduras mahogany, chrom- 
ium-plated fittings and genuine leather 
upholstering. Then you'll agree that a 
big difference exists in boats—with 
Hackercraft a leader in inbuilt, hand- 
built values. Ask for the new Hacker- 
craft Boat Guide. It will be mailed 
without obligation. 

2214 to 38 feet. $2495 to $17,000. 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
520 River Drive, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


HACKERCRAFT 


AMERICAS FASTEST GPEED BOATS 
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Shubert Sale 


Nobody knows how far the long arm of 
the Brothers Shubert reaches in show 
business. They have affiliations through- 
out the country, from New York where 
they put on more shows than any other 
producer, through St. Louis where Nephew 
Milton Shubert is production manager of 
the Municipal Theatre, to Hollywood 
where they have potent friends; also east- 
ward into Europe. Last week Brothers 
Lee & Jake sold out their interest in Lon- 
don’s Associated Theatre Properties Inc. 
(operators of five important West End 
playhouses: the Apollo, Adelphi, Shaftes- 
bury, Gaiety, His Majesty’s) for a reputed 
price of $2,000,000—$1,000,000 in cash. 

Control of London’s biggest theatre bloc 
is now in the hands of Sir Harold Augus- 
tus Wernher, son of a South African dia- 
mond tycoon. Already the owner of the 
new Cambridge Theatre, Sir Harold plans 
to acquire two more London playhouses. 
All these purchases, however, are real 
estate ventures. He will not produce. 
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Clubless Vaudevillians 


For the past 15 years, headquarters 
for vaudevillians in Manhattan has been 
the National Variety Artists’ Club in West 
46th Street. Many a legend surrounds the 
place. One is that a policeman, passing 
late one night, spied a group of men hang- 
ing around the front door. Thinking them 
loafers, he ordered them to move along. 
To the constable’s surprise, one member 
of the group, a tumbler, complied by 
doing a series of back flips all the way 
up the sidewalk to Broadway. Last week 
the N. V. A. clubhouse itself. entered | 


| legend. A $150,000 deficit closed its doors. 


The announcement of these sad tidings 


was posted on bulletin board, alongside 
| dozens of other notices, characteristic of 


the trouper’s trade. Samples: 
Wanted—Character lady about 50, who 


| can dance. 


Wanted—To trade mandolin-banjo for 





E flat saxophone. 

Wanted—Two baby spots. 

Wanted—yYoung boy (brunette) to sing 
and play piano and work with two blondes. 

At Liberty—Male pianist. Sings. 
Double on uke and tenor guitar. Prefers 
speakeasy. 

Recalling the financial distress of the 
Lambs Club last summer (TiMmE, July 7), 
pessimists might see in the N. V. A. club- 
house’s closing another indication of the 
paupery of the theatrical profession. But 
the N. V. A. club has always run an annual 


| deficit. For years Edward Franklin Albee, | 


variety tycoon (Keith-Albee), footed the 
| losses until his death in 1930. A recent 
| drive to get members to pay their back 
| bills amassed some $60,000, insufficient to 
| keep the place open. It will probably be 
| turned into a hotel. 

| N. V. A. will continue to operate its 


sanatorium for tuberculous professionals | 


at Saranac Lake, N. Y. But 8,000 of the 
nation’s jugglers, dancers, animal trainers, 
blues singers, acrobats have lost their 
metropolitan gathering place. 
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“4 PIX-UP for Oscar, too, Hawkins. 


He’s not his old self this morning.” 


This looks bad! 


T would be worse without 
PIX-UP, a new remedy com- 
vounded to break up alcoholic 
Leunavels. It has no other ex- 
cuse for existence. PIX-UP is 
the prescription of a registered 
physician and has been tested in 
actual practice. 
Ask your druggist or use 
attached coupon. 









An easy dollar to part with! 
Wallace-Roberts, Inc. 


400 Peguort St., Canton, Mass. : 
I enclose $1 for one full-size bottle of PIX-UP. 
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Indigestible Mexico* 

Mexican Maze—Carleton Beals—Lip- 
pincott ($3). 

If you want a guidebook for a trip 
through Mexico this book will hardly do. 
But if you will read, mark and inwardly 
digest it you can hardly help getting some 
vicarious Mexican experience. A notebook 
rather than a guidebook, Mexican Maze 
has a notebook’s virtues and defects. It 
is perhaps an appropriate commentary on 
a country which Carleton Beals calls “an 
indigestible cake iced over with Moorish- 
Spanish, French and United States’ cul- 
tures. A series of blistered layers of so- 
called civilizations holding down the seeth- 
ing native life, which ever and anon like 
a boiling lava flow bursts to the surface 
and flows over government and institu- 
tions. . . Mexican Artist Diego Ri- 
vera’s violently simplified drawings help 
reveal the cake’s volcanic ingredients. 
Some slices: 

An aide tells his general he has a head- 
ache. “Here is some aspirin,’ says the 
general, and blows the aide’s brains out. 

Mexico City, oldest living metropolis 
on this continent, where “something is 
always happening, be it a dog-fight or an 
accident; an argument or a crowd about 
a queer beggar; and every passerby has 
time to pause and note and perhaps to 
participate or to counsel.” 

Don Jose Avellaneda, squat half-breed, 
follower & betrayer of Villa, follower & 
betrayer of Obregon, swilling champagne 
in Montmartre exile, finally betrayed by 
his own cut-throats and left to rot in the 
jungle. 

Catholic rebels derailing a passenger 
train, shooting and burning the survivors, 
shouting, “Long live Christ the King!” 

Says Carleton Beals: “The Indian is the 
teal, the basic Mexican. If actual blood 
purity is considered, probably there are 
not much more than four million Indians 
in Mexico; at least eight and a half million 
Mestizos, or people of mixed blood; and 
a scant million whites.” 

Author Beals is no propagandizing 
Mexicophile (he says, for instance : “There 
has never been an honest election in Mex- 
ico”) but he likes the country, thinks he 
feels its spirit. ‘(Here and there, somewhat 
at random, I have given intimate vital 
Pictures of the human spirit and the hu- 
man association in Mexico; things humble 
that have seemed to me beautiful and 
enduring and proud. Strangely enough, 
these things have given me faith in this 
land so prone to murder and cruelty. Vi- 
dlence is sometimes a sign of deep vitality, 
hot of death.” 

The Author. Carleton Beals, Kansas- 
born (at Medicine Lodge, in 1893), has 
lived most of the last 15 years in Mexico, 
is there now on a Guggenheim Fellowship, 
working on his next book. He contributes 
to the Nation and New Republic. He has 
seen four Mexican revolutions, has been 
held up by bandits, was once given 48 

*New books are news. 
were published within the fortnight. 


hours to leave Guatemala because the Gov- 
ernment resented an article of his in 
Current History. He was with Francisco 
(“Pancho”) Villa when Villa was being 
chased by General Pershing (1916), with 
Sandino when U. S. Marines were hunting 
Nicaragua for him. He has lectured at the 
National University of Mexico, was on 
the staff of President Carranza. He has 
attended five universities (California, 
Columbia, Madrid, Rome, Mexico). Other 
books: Mexico: An Interpretation, Rome 
or Death: The Story of Fascism, Destroy- 
ing Victor. 

Mexican Maze is the June choice of the 
Book League. 


O. Henry 


THE CALipH oF Bacpap—O. Henry— 
Robert H. Davis & Arthur B. Maurice— 
Appleton ($3.50). 

O. Henry (William Sidney Porter) has 
been dead 21 years, no near relative sur- 
vives him. Biographers Davis & Maurice 
thought it high time his contemporaries’ 


a 








THE LATE WILLIAM SIDNEY PORTER 
. not dead like his dog Rover. 


memories of him, already growing shad- 
owy, should be gathered into a book. The 
Caliph of Bagdad is a formal biography 
but it has all the earmarks of a friendly 
epitaph. 

Like many good Manhattanites, William 
Sidney Porter (1862-1910) was born else- 
where: in Greensboro, N. C., son of a 
Micawberish medico. He quit school at 
15, went to work in a drugstore, devel- 
oped a hacking cough. He went to Texas 
to cure it and lived there off & on 15 
years: learned how to ride, drew carica- 
tures, sang basso profund> in the Hill City 
Quartette, sparked pretty Athol Estes, 
married her. He tried several jobs, edited 
a magazine, The Rolling Stone, worked in 
a bank. That was his downfall; when dis- 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 
TIME readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 


publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 
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crepancies were discovered in his accounts 
and he knew he would have to stand trial, 
Porter acted guilty by running away. In 
Honduras he met up with Al Jennings, 
famed train-robber (afterwards unsuccess- 
ful candidate for Governor of Oklahoma) 
and his brother Frank. The Jenningses had 
$30,000, so for a while they lived high, 
wandered together all over South and Cen: 
tral America, then Mexico. Once Al Jen- 
nings saved Porter’s life by shooting a 
Mexican whose girl Porter had made eyes 
at. Back in California, with the money 
almost all gone, Jennings tried to persuade 
Porter to come in on a bank robbery; they 
parted. Then Porter got news his wife 
was very ill. He went home: the police 
knew he was in town but let him alone. 
Athol died. Porter stood his trial, was 
sentenced and went to the Ohio Peniten- 
tiary for three years. 

He found prison a good place to write, 
so few distractions. He adopted the 
pseudonym “O. Henry” to protect his fam- 
ily. Soon editors were taking his stories. 
When he got out of prison he went first 
to Pittsburgh, then to Manhattan; lived 
a lively literary life and became a town 
character. He married again: Sara Lind- 
say Coleman. Short, thick-set, soft-spoken, 
“all of his conversations were prefaced 
with the intimation that he had decided 
to reveal something not heretofore com- 
municated to living man... .” 

Authors Davis & Maurice tell many an 
O. Henry anecdote, print many an O. 
Henry letter, but leave you with the feel- 
ing that even his best friends did not know 


‘ him very well. “Evasive is the word that 


best sums up the personal O. Henry.” 
Most of his stories were written at full 
speed and at the last minute. Say Biogra- 
pher Davis: “He was the nimblest-witted 
borrower I ever met.” He drank a good 
deal; his biographers put his average daily 
consumption at two quarts of whiskey. 
Naturally somewhat elusive about his per- 
sonal history, he mystified his friends with 
tall tales given out as gospel. In serious 
vein he was apt to be flippant. “When 
once asked what he thought of the here- 
after he replied lightly: 

I had a little dog and his name was 

Rover, 

And when he died he died all over.” 

The Authors. Robert Hobart (“Bob”) 
Davis, roving reporter extraordinary, ar- 
tistic amateur photographer, was born in 
Nebraska, set type in Nevada, news- 
hawked in San Francisco. At 62 he still 
writes a column (formerly “Bob Davis 
Recalls,” now “Bob Davis Reveals”) in 
the New York Sun. He is an old friend to 
scores of once needy, now famed authors. 
Year ago when he broke his ankle (TIME, 
June 16), many a famed writer turned to, 
did Bob Davis’ recalling for him. 

Arthur Bartlett Maurice, onetime 
(1907-16) editor of the Bookman, later 
literary editor of the late New York Her- 
ald, is a colleague of Bob Davis’ on the 
Sun. 

— - 
Splendid Little War 

THe MartiaAr Sprrit—Walter Millis— 
Houghton Mifflin ($4). 

For 410 pages Historian Millis belittles 
the war with Spain, horses the U. S. mar- 
tial spirit that brought it about. “We still 
think of [it] ... as having begun with 
the complete irrelevance of a boiler ex- 
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my lady - - 





Here’s your 


SEA FOAM BOND 


If it takes so little to make you 
happy and efficient —here it is “ 

So say 10,000 thoughtful “bos- 
ses’! For a secretary with nerves is 
worse than a wife with nerves! 

Sea Foam Bond takes 14 carbon 
copies as easily as 3—Use a thin 
carbon paper and the 14th result is 
as clear as the 4th! Sea Foam Bond 
doesn’t slip or slide around the 
machine—it grips the typewriter 








roll well and lies flat and even. It 
stands pen and ink or pencil era- 
sures. It is thin enough to take up 
minimum space in the file; sturdy 
enough to stand upright and un- 
curled. It offers 7 attractive colors, 
one for each department. 

It will pay you to see Sea Foam 
Bond at your dealer's. He will be 
glad to explain its many advan- 
tages fully, or ask us on the coupon. 


Look for this mork in each Seo Foam Bond sheet 


StATOAMBono 


THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR CARBON COPIES AND OFFICE FORMS 
4 


Here is the new Sea 
Foam Bond box. 1000 
sheets of efficiency ! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


BROWNVILLE PAPER CO., 
3 Bridge Street, Brownville, N.Y. 











Prove it to us, with samples, no obligation. 
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plosion, as having been conducted (though 
upon the highest moral plane) Jike an 
absent-minded comic opera, and as having 
left us in the end with a colonial empire 
acquired (for so President McKinley, in 
a famous passage, assured posterity) only 
under explicit instructions vouchsafed in 
response to prayer.” At the end Histo- 
rian Millis acknowledges: “It may seem 
that I have stressed the satiric aspects 
of the war. This is true; and my defense 
is a belief that every war in modern times 
has presented precisely the same elements, 
though ordinarily they are concealed be- 
neath the immense tragedy which war 
normally involves. Our War with Spain 
merely offered an opportunity to examine 
them in one case where that tragedy was 
not present.” 

Grover Cleveland tried to prevent the 
war; McKinley let it happen. The blow- 
ing up of the U.S.S. Maine in Havana 
harbor (still a mystery after three investi- 
gations) did not cause the war but in- 
flamed U. S. popular feeling, already war- 
like. The Spaniards saw the war coming, 
did not want it, accepted it when it came 
with desperate defeatism. “It was neces- 
sary that there should be at least some 
fighting in order to save the face of the 
Government, but beyond that the Span- 
ish strategists do not seem to have gone. 
The idea that they could win the war, or 
even inflict any serious damage upon the 
U. S., does not appear to have occurred 
to them, and their only thought seems to 
have been to get through with it with the 
minimum of discredit to themselves.” 

The Battles of Manila Bay and Santiago 
were picnics for the U. S. fleet. At Manila 
the only U. S. death was caused by heat 
prostration. At Santiago one U. S. sea- 
man was decapitated by a shell. In both 
battles the Spaniards lost every ship, had 
hundreds of casualties. “It was all very 
glorious.” The U. S. Army had a harder 
time. After two days’ fighting in front of 
Santiago, General Shafter did not know 
whether he had won or not, wired Wash- 
ington he was thinking of retiring, at the 
same time took a chance and ‘sent a mes- 
sage to the Spaniards demanding their sur- 
render. The Spaniards did not know how 
uncertain General Shafter was, began to 
parley, eventually surrendered with little 
more fighting. During the U. S. advance 
General Wheeler (Confederate veteran) 
shouted a tongue-slip: “We’ve got the 
damn Yankees on the run!” 

Three months and three weeks after it 
began the Spanish-American War was of- 
ficially over although our onetime ally, 
Filipino General Emilio Aguinaldo, had 
still to be subdued. “The official papers 
were explaining, precisely as the Spanish 
press had once explained, that the insur- 
rection did not represent the people, that 
it was the rains which were delaying the 
decision, that it would be all over when 
fresh troops were sent out. . . . Our as- 
similation was ‘benevolent.’ ” 

What was the upshot? Says Historian 
Millis: “We had shown the world. We 
had arrived. We had acquired a foreign 
policy almost as fatuous as the most ele- 
gant examples of monarchical Europe. We 
had seized a colonial empire in a manner 
entitling us to recognition by the very 
best diplomacies. . . . Even the English 
were speaking to us just as if we had been 
equals.” Wrote John Hay happily to 
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Rough-Riding Theodore Roosevelt: “It 
has been a splendid little war.” 

The Author. A Southerner, son of an 
Army officer, Walter Millis went to school 
in Manila, to France as a lieutenant of 
Field Artillery, to college at Yale (gradu. 
ated 1920), into the world as a newspaper- 
man, is now editorial writer on the New 
York Herald Tribune. He has written one 
other book: Sand Castle. 

The Martial Spirit is the June choice 
of the Literary Guild. 


Fa —e- — 
Murders 


“FounD DrowNnep’—Eden Phillpotts 
—Macmillan ($2).* 

THE SoLaNce Storres—F. Tennyson 
Jesse—Macmillan ($1.75).+ 

Eden Phillpotts’ detective should be pop- 
ular for two reasons: he is an amateur, an 
elderly surgeon; he has a sense of humor 
which transcends his legal duty. When 
the body of a missing street entertainer 
was found on the shore of an English sea- 
side town, it seemed an obvious case of 
suicide by drowning. Even the doctor’s 
friend Forbes, good policeman and detec- 
tive as he was, was willing to let it go at 
that. But the doctor had his suspicions, 
Was the corpse the missing man’s? Was 
he really drowned? The doctor had a 
hunch there was something fishy about it, 
persuaded Forbes to let him do some in- 
vestigating on his own. The ensuing 
sleuthing is plausibly ingenious; the out- 
come should be an agreeable surprise even 
to those detective-story readers who are 
used to being agreeably surprised. 

The Solange Stories are not up to their 
Foreword, in which Authoress F. Tenny- 
son Jesse, in a sensible if scholarly dis- 
course on murder fiction, has some fun 
with Jabberwocker Gertrude Stein, agrees 
with Father Ronald Knox that “you can- 
not write a Gertrude Stein detective 
story.”” But Authoress Jesse’s theory is 
better than her practice. Her detective is 
a woman, Solange Fontaine, young but un- 
married Anglo-Frenchwoman, who talks 
a lot about scientific solution of murder 
mysteries but almost invariably falls back 
on her womanly intuition, a stings feel- 
ing of ewil she has when near tic person 
she is after. You may admit that this is 
her prerogative, but you will also feel it is 
hardly playing the game. 

The Authors. Eden Phillpotts made 
his reputation as a writer of novels about 
England’s Dartmoor, the earliest of which j 
he wrote before he had ever heard 0 
Thomas Hardy. He has written so many 
short stories, poems, plays, novels he has 
lost track of them. Now, at 68, he lives @! 
Torquay with his cat, his flowers and his 
second wife (married 1929), has fun wml 
ing amiable detective stories. Other books: 
Widecombe Fair, Children of Men, Tht 
Jury, It Happened Like That. 

Grandniece of the late great Alfred 
Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate (1850 
92) of England, F. Tennyson Jesse, wilt 
to Playwright Harold Marsh Harwoo¢, 
has been a painter, newspaperwoman, Wat 
correspondent. She loves boats, prefet 
tramps to liners. Other books: Moor 
raker, Many Latitudes, The Lacquer Lat) 
(Time, Feb. 3, 1930), Murder and Ii 
Motives. 
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for speed on the court 
A DRY BALL 


jor speed on the road 
A DRY GAS 


Just as the spectacular playing of a tennis 
star may be marred by a wet, sluggish ball, 
so the sparkling performance of even the 
finest car may be impaired by wet gas. 


Texaco-Ethyl is the “dry” Ethyl gas- 
oline. It is dry as it leaves the manifold— 


WE a dry as it enters the cylinders — completely 


responsive to every spark flash. 


There are no fuel-starved cylinders for 
Texaco-Ethyl serves each with a uniform 
mixture of dry, live gas and smooth, anti- 
knock compound. No coughing, sputtering 
starts, no stalling in traffic. 


Make your neighborhood Texaco man 
headquarters for servicing your car. He 
will be glad to check your tires, fill the ra- 
diator or wipe the windshield, without any 
obligation whatsoever. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY ° Texaco Petroleum Products 


© 1931, The Texas Company 


TEXACO- ETHYL. 


THE "DRY" ETHYL GASOLINE 








